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SOLITUDE, 


"  A  crowd  18  not  company,  and  faces  are  but  a  gallery 
of  pictures,  and  talk's  but  a  tinkling  cymbal,  where  there  is 
no  love."— Bacon's  Essays. 


Where  feel  we  solitude  ? — 'Tis  not 

In  forests'  deep'ning  shade  ! 
For  living  nature  fills  each  spot, 

And  peoples  every  glade. 
It  dwells  not  on  the  lonely  strand, 

Wild  as  creation's  wreck  ; 
Where  seas  seem  gorging  up  the  land 

To  leave  the  world  a  speck. 

It  haunts  not  the  secluded  dell 

Where  checquering  moonlight  falls  ; 
And  wild  tree-music's  plaintive  swell 

Breaks  through  those  sylvan  halls  : 
Not  where  rocks,  towering  from  the  deep, 

Seem  earth's  remotest  goal ; 
Where  rushing  winds  with  violence  sweep, 

And  surging  billows  roll. 

Nor  is  it  where  deep  waters  glance 
Amid  the  dark  wood's  breast, 

Nor  where  the  lone  heath's  wide  expanse 
In  golden  furze  is  drest. 

'Tis  not  in  midnight's  deepest  gloom  ; 

The  glorious  birth  of  day  ; 
The  stillness  of  the  sultry  noon  ; 

The  evening  shadows  grey  ! 

Then  where  is  solitude  ? — Each  spot 
Wlience  dear  ones  are  removed  ; 

Each  daily  haunt,  when  we  see  not 
The  loving  and  belov'd. 

'Tis  in  the  crowd  ;  pervades  all  earth 

When  those  we  love  depart : 
From  absence  solitude  has  birth, 

Its  cradle  is  the  heart  1 

Fanny  Pebscott. 
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ON    THE   BATTLES 

OF 

MOODKEE  AND  FEROZSHUHUR, 

December  2\.st  and  llnd,  1845. 
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England  !   lament  thy  sons  in  battle  falling, 
Thy  gallant  and  thy  free,  before  the  slave  ; 

In  the  full  pride  of  victory  recalling 

A  grateful  memory  of  thy  lost  and  brave. 

Mourn  too  for  those,  to  whom  that  time  of  gladness 
Our  Saviour's  birth  casts  o'er  the  winter's  gloom, 

Must,  in  the  future,  be  alloyed  by  sadness 
For  those  who  slumber  in  a  foreign  tomb. 

Heart-wrung  to  think,  that  joyous  season  keeping. 
All,  save  the  lost  one,  met — a  happy  band  ; 

That  he,  for  whom  in  anguish  they  are  weeping, 
Lay  dead  or  dying  in  a  distant  land  ! 

And  mourn  with  her,  whose  dauntless  spirit,  braving 
Each  chance  of  war — whose  cup,  of  woe  is  full ; 

Though  o'er  her  dead  is  victory's  banner  waving  : 
Mourn  with  the  widow'd  heroine  of  Cabool. 

In  "  honour's  bed  "  the  gallant  Sale  is  Ipng  ; 

Yet,  undivided,  to  a  future  age 
Our  Annals  will  bequeath  a  fame  undying. 

Their  names  recorded  on  her  brightest  page. 

And  where  the  epitaph  so  full  of  glory. 
The  monument  that  boasts  a  fame  so  high, 

As  that  a  grateful  country  yields  in  story, 

When,  in  her  cause,  the  brave  thus  nobly  die  ? 

England  will  cherish  with  triumphant  feeling 
The  memory  of  these  battle-fields  of  fame  ; 

And,  time  the  gush  of  private  sorrow  healing. 
Each  mourner's  heart  will  glory  in  their  name. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


THE  DYING  MOUNTAIN  BOY. 


O  give  me  again  but  my  own  mountain  home, 

And  the  wilds  of  my  free  mountain  land  ; 
The  cot  where  in  slumber  my  spirit  has  flown, 
Where  a  mother  yet  mourns  for  her  wanderer  lone 

To  return  to  his  kindred  band  : 
My  spirit  still  yearns  for  the  homeward  track — 
O  !  bear  the  child  of  the  mountain  back. 

It  kills  me  to  breathe  in  this  crowded  place — 

In  this  foul  and  murky  air  ; 
The  haunts  of  my  childhood  with  anguish  I  trace, 
And  long'the  wild  deer  in  our  vallies  to  chase. 

Or  the  grouse  from  its  heathery  lair  : 
My  spirit  still  yearns  for  the  homeward  track — 

0  !  bear  the  child  of  the  mountain  back. 

1  pine  to  gather  the  bracken  gay, 

To  rove  with  the  mountain  bee, — 
To  bathe  in  the  white  and  dashing  spray 
Which  falls  in  a  starry  shower  away 

By  the  haunted  rowan  tree  : 
My  spirit  still  yearns  for  the  homeward  track — 

0  I  bear  the  child  of  the  mountain  back. 

Never  will  breeze  of  my  own  native  vale 
Play  again  o'er  this  feverish  cheek  ; 

1  shall  die — but  no  dear  ones  will  raise  the  sad  wail. 
No  pibroch  will  mournfully  swell  on  the  gale, 

No  cairn  mark  the  spot  where  I  sleep  : 
My  spirit  still  yearns  for  the  homeward  track — 
O  1  bear  the  child  of  the  mountain  back. 
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Mother,  I  die  1     Shall  thy  own  mountain  child 

Be  laid  in  a  far  stranger-land, 
Away  from  the  haunts  of  his  boyhood  so  wild, 
Where  for  ages  his  sires  have  fought  and  toiled 

For  their  own  dear  fatherland  ? 
My  spirit  still  yearns  for  the  homeward  track — 
O  !   bear  the  child  of  the  mountain  back. 

Yet  mourn  not,  dear  mother,  but  look  up  to  Him 

Whose  mercy  each  sorrow  is  healing  ; 
Let  my  memory  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  my  kin, 
And  rise  when  ye  join  in  the  sweet  evening  hymn, 

Or  the  prayer  in  our  lone  summer  shieling  ; 
When  my  spirit  has  gone  on  its  homeward  track, 
And  God  call'd  the  child  of  the  mountain  back. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


THE  VILLAGE  BELLS. 

ON    GOLD    BEING    REFUSED    FOR    A    NEW 
CHURCH    BELL. 


O  deem  not  gold  too  rare  to  yield 

For  that  sweet  sound  the  village  bell ; 
In  the  lonely  wild,  or  the  cultur'd  field, 
Each  mellow  peal  has  a  thrilling  spell. 
Which  falls  on  the  soul 
With  a  blest  control. 
That  seems  of  our  heavenly  home  to  tell. 

'Tis  sweet,  at  the  early  morning  hour. 

When  earth  lies  bath'd  in  the  dews  of  heaven, 
When  light  and  shade  have  a  strife  for  power. 
Ere  the  sun  has  the  bands  of  darkness  riven. 
To  hear  in  the  chime 
Of  that  early  prime, 
The  first  pure  hours  of  the  morning  given. 

When  the  eye  uncloses  to  earthly  things. 

And  the  joy  of  nature  we  feel  and  share. 
When  the  spirit  is  raised  to  "  The  King  of  kings," 
How  holy  and  sweet  is  its  call  to  prayer. 
The  bell !  the  bell ! 
The  glad  church  bell  1 
A  volume  of  thankful  praise  lies  there. 

Or  when  in  the  noon's  far  busier  tide. 

Around  us  the  lov'd  and  the  loving  meet  ; 
Its  rich,  full  tones,  come  echoing  wide, 
Each  mellow  peal  an  assurance  sweet. 
That  when  life  is  o'er. 
We  shall  part  no  more, 
Where  no  change  can  wound  and  no  joys  can  fleet. 


Yet  holier  far  is  the  evening  sheen, 

When  a  golden  veil  o'er  the  earth  is  cast, 
And  the  rich  light  falls  o'er  each  tranquil  scene, 
Like  memory's  ray  on  the  cherish'd  past. 
'Tis  then  the  bell. 
The  sweet  church  bell. 
Whispers  of  hope  and  peace  at  last. 

Or  in  the  deep  calm  of  the  cloudless  night, 

As  the  dark'ning  shadows  of  earthly  leaven 
Are  chas'd  by  the  beams  of  a  purer  light. 
And  fade  away  'neath  the  starlit  heaven — 
How  solemn  the  chime, 
Which  tells  the  time 
Of  our  nearer  approach  to  the  grave,  is  given. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


ON  THE 

PROJECTION  OF  A  RAILWAY  IN  DEVON. 


THE  LAMENT  OF  THE  LAST  OAK 


FOB  THE  FALL  OF  THE  FOREST. 


Woe !  woe  to  the  woodland  ! — the  axe  is  resounding  ; — 

Its  glory  departs  to  return  not  again  ; 
The  pride  of  the  forest,  at  each  stroke  rebounding, 

With  loud  crashing  thunder  lies  low  on  the  plain. 

Beneath  our  young  branches  a  race  were  reposing, 
Who  cherish'd  our  growth  with  ancestral  pride, 

Nor  thought  but  when  ages  our  honours  were  closing. 
We  should  die  of  decay  as  our  forefathers  died. 

For  little  they  reck'd  in  the  pride  of  our  glory, 
By  the  hand  of  the  woodman  ignobly  to  fall, 

Ere  the  pale  moss  of  years  on  our  bark  had  grown  hoary, 
Or  the  mistletoe  render'd  us  honour'd  of  all. 

Around  me  the  friends  of  past  ages  are  lying  ; 

Their  glorious  branches  are  levell'd  to  earth  ; 
Their  leaves,  once  the  pride  of  the  woodland,  are  dying. 

And  I  now  stand  alone  in  the  place  of  my  birth. 

Then  welcome  the  axe  which  to-morrow  will  sever, 
And  mingle  these  branches  again  with  the  throng  : 

Though  the  voice  of  the  forest  be  silent  for  ever, 
We  yet  shall  survive  in  the  spirit  of  song. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


THE  YOUNG  KNIGHT'S  FAREWELL. 


The  white  sail  flaps  o'er  the  blue  sea, 
The  bark  lightly  bounds  o'er  the  wave  : 

My  couatry,  farewell ! — ere  I  come  back  to  thee 
My  name  shall  be  rank'd  with  the  brave  ! 

I  knelt  at  the  shiine  of  my  God, 

Ere  I  quitted  the  land  of  my  birth  ; 
I  knelt  on  the  spot  where  my  forefathers  trod, 

Where  all  that  was  earthly,  is  earth  ! 

The  records  of  glory  around, 

Told  that  valour  ennobl'd  our  name  ; 

Till  it  seem'd  from  their  ashes  the  sentient  ground 
Grew  rife  with  the  voice  of  their  fame. 

Huge  columns  were  levell'd  in  dust. 

And  their  fragments  with  moss  overgrown  ; 

The  shields  of  the  brave  were  corroded  by  rust. 
And  weeds  mantled  round  the  gray  stone. 

Though  ruin  its  panoply  cast 

Where  the  labours  of  man  were  sublime, 
Yet  the  fame  of  my  sires,  like  the  sun  of  the  past, 

Broke  forth  from  the  shadows  of  time. 

They  died  as  the  noble  and  free 

Should  fall  for  their  land  and  their  God  ; 

May  their  mantle  of  glory  now  rest  upon  me, 
As  I  tread  in  the  path  they  have  trod. 

For  never  through  me  shall  descend 
On  our  banner  one  shade  of  disgrace  ; 

While  this  arm  has  the  power  to  avenge  or  defend, 
No  dishonour  shall  dwell  with  our  race. 

Aye  !  strong  in  the  might  of  their  fame, 

I  enter  the  proud  field  of  glory  ; 
Will  live  to  ennoble  a  time-honour'd  name, 

Or  die  to  bequeath  it  to  story  ! 

Fanny  Prescott. 


LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  A  YOUNG  GIEL. 


I  look  on  thee,  dearest,  so  gentle  and  fair, 

So  truthful  in  spirit,  by  art  unalloy'd  ; 
For  thy  face  is  a  tablet  of  loveliness  rare. 

And  I  gaze  on  its  page  with  affection  and  pride. 

Thy  beauty  is  that  of  a  spirit  unsoil'd. 

Of  one  early  taught  to  "  walk  humbly  with  God  ;  " 
For  round  thee  the  world's  chilling  trammels  ne'er  coil'd, 

To  wither  the  sweets  of  the  path  thou  hast  trod. 

The  spirit  of  melody  dwells  in  that  voice  : 
It  falls  on  the  ear  like  soft  echoes,  awaking 

The  strains  which  first  taught  our  young  hearts  to  rejoice, 
Like  the  song  of  a  bird  in  the  wilderness  breaking. 

And  sweet  is  the  sunshine  which  beams  from  thine  eye, 
Where  the  soft  and  the  bright  are  so  mingled  in  one. 

That  he  who  should  dare  all  its  charms  to  descry, 
Would  gaze  till  he  felt  that  his  peace  was  undone. 

Those  eloquent  lips,  just  apart  with  a  smile, 
That  gives  to  their  beauty  an  infantine  grace  ; 

Or  trembling,  are  mutely  expressive  the  while. 
Reveal  all  the  depths  of  the  soul  in  thy  face. 

When  the  rose  of  thy  loveliness  years  wear  away, 
Thy  charms  will  survive  e'en  the  ravage  of  time  ; 

For  thine  is  the  beauty  which  knows  not  decay, 
Where  the  spirit  of  woman  is  worthy  its  shrine. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


THE  FAIRIES' 

CHAUNT  OF  THE  SEASONS. 


We  haunt,  we  haunt  the  mossy  dell ; 

Our  lamps  are  the  glowworm's  vesper  light, 
Our  waveless  lake  is  the  crystal  well 

Where  the  quivering  moonbeams  skimmer  bright ; 
A  lily  we  float 
For  our  tiny  boat, 
Our  cable  the  gossamer  thread, 
And  our  snowy  sail 
Is  a  rose-leaf  pale 
With  its  pearly  folds  outspread. 

We  come,  we  come  when  the  vernal  spring 

Decks  earth  with  a  mantle  of  beauty  rare  ; 
When  the  summer's  glorious  blossoming 
With  its  balmy  fragrance  fills  the  aur  ; 
In  the  autumn  mild, 
When  each  lonely  wild 
Is  bath'd  in  its  golden  beams, 
And  the  sear  leaves  curl 
As  they  lightly  whirl 
Or  float  on  the  brawling  streams. 

We  come,  we  come  when  the  winter  stem 

Has  chain'd  the  earth  in  its  icy  thrall, 
When  the  waters  are  hush'd  in  their  silent  urn, 
And  the  depth  of  stillness  broods  on  all  ; 
When  the  branches  shine 
In  the  glittering  rime 
As  if  hung  with  diamonds  bright. 
While  the  crisping  snow 
Lies  white  below 
Like  gems  in  the  starry  night. 


We  come,  we  come  whence  the  waters  rest, 

From  the  deep  recess  of  the  forest  lair. 
From  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  mountain-crest, — 
The  viewless  spirits  of  earth  and  air. 
Our  banquet  hall 
Is  the  waterfall, 
With  its  dazzling  shafts  of  light  ; 
'Mid  its  falling  dews 
And  rainbow  hues 
We  quaff  our  goblets  bright. 

We  come,  we  come  when  the  earth  is  still 
And  its  sleeping  beauty  is  all  our  own  ; 
When  nought  is  heard  save  the  tinkling  rill, 
Or  the  thrilling  song  of  the  night-bird  lone  ; 
Each  gentle  breeze 
As  it  stirs  the  trees 
Is  the  fluttering  of  our  wings, 
As  we  gaily  sport 
In  our  elfin  court. 
Or  dance  in  our  faiiy  rings. 

Fannv  Prescott. 


ON    THE 

MARRIAGE    OF    VICTORIA, 

QUEEN    OF    ENGLAND,    WITH 

PRINCE  ALBERT  OF  SAXE  COBURG  GOTHA. 


"  With  joy  and  gladness  shall  they  be  brought,  and  shall  enter 
into  the  king's  palace." — Psalm  xlv.  I6. 

Thou  wert  a  child  when  first  on  that  pale  brow 
I  gaz'd,  and  thought  the  tablet  promis'd  fair  ; 

And  then  thou  wert  a  Queen  in  youth  1 — and  now 
The  Bridal  Orange-flower  alone  is  there, 
On  brows  that  wont  a  regal  crown  to  wear. 

Bright  be  thy  destiny  in  that  sweet  tie  ; 

Charter'd  by  woman's  dearest  hopes  of  bliss, 

May  future  years,  still  redolent  of  joy, 

Embalm  the  memories  which  must  hallow  this, 
And  give  thee  all  thy  yearning  heart  can  wish. 

Queen  of  our  realm  ! — e'er  be  thy  sovereign  rule 
By  wisdom  guided,  and  by  kindness  sway'd  ; 

So  shall  thy  virtues  be  thy  people's  school ; 

Thy  laws,  within  their  "  heart  of  hearts  "  obey'd  ; 
And  thou,  and  thine,  upon  the  throne  be  stay'd  ! 

And  He  ! — "  The  word  of  God  "  has  made  thine  own. 
E'er  may  that  word  with  gracious  virtues  fill : 

So  that  if  danger  shall  assail  thy  throne, 

Victoria  1 — Albert  1 — be  the  watchwords  still. 
To  arm  each  Briton,  and  avert  each  ill. 

And  when  long  years  are  number' d  with  the  past, 
And  crown  and  sceptre  pass  alike  from  thee  ; 

When  thou  art  gather'd  to  the  tomb  at  last. 
Long  may  thy  children  still  our  sovereigns  be. 
Worthy  to  rule  The  Noble  and  the  Free. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


ON  BEING  ASKED  WHY  SOME  CASTS  FROM 

ANCIENT  SCULPTUEK  WERE  GRAY, 

IN  LIEU  OF  STONE-COLOUR. 


You  ask  me,  Why  in  shadowy  gray 

The  classic  forms  of  old  are  cast  ? 
Emblem  of  beauty  pass'd  away, 
Of  ancient  Greece  in  her  decay, 
The  twilight  hue  of  parting  day, 
Best  suits  the  glory  past. 

Stone  is  the  shade  of  earthly  clay, 

By  common  spirits  trod. 
When  the  sun's  might  has  pass'd  away, 
And  heavenly  feelings  hold  their  sway, 
We  love  to  watch  the  silvery  gray 
Veiling  the  throne  of  God. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


TO    A    LITTLE    GIRL, 


ON  ATTAINING   HER  FIFTH  YEAR. 


Awake  thee,  fair  sleeper  !   the  morning  is  breaking, 
And  love  fondly  waits  for  thine  eyes  to  unclose  ; 

Belov'd  ones  are  round  thee  who  yearn  for  thy  waking, — 
Whose  blessings  have  hallow'd  thine  hours  of  repose. 

Awake  !  for  thy  parents,  in  love  without  measure, 

Have  watch'd,  the  first  kiss  from  their  darling  to  win  : 

To  the  God  of  their  fathers  commending  their  treasure, 
Have  pray'd  that  His  gift  may  be  worthy  of  Him. 

Awake  !  for  the  day  of  thy  birth  is  just  dawning, 
And  long  hours  of  gladness  are  waiting  for  thee  ; 

The  sun  brightly  shines  on  this  clear  frosty  morning  ; 
The  hoar-rime,  like  diamonds,  has  jewell'd  each  tree. 

Awake,  little  dreamer  !   God's  blessing  be  o'er  thee, 
"  His  banner  of  love  "  shadow  thee  to  the  last ; 

Long  and  bright  be  the  future  that  gathers  before  thee, 
And  holy  the  thoughts  which  enshrine  it  when  past. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


THE  NEGLECTED  WIFE. 


Mourn  not,  thou  lonely  in  spirit,  though  past 

Are  the  hopes  and  the  joys  which  existence  endear  ; 

The  cloud  o'er  life's  sunshine  too  early  was  cast — 
Thy  fears  are  of  earth,  but  thine  hopes  are  not  here. 

That  heart  has  been  wrung  where  in  faith  it  was  given, 
In  the  full  holy  trust  of  a  woman's  deep  love  ; 

Thy  worldly  staff  fails,  yet  thy  stay  is  on  heaven. 
And  the  darkness  of  earth  kindles  brightness  above. 

Thy  spirit  still  yearns  for  the  home  of  thy  youth, 

As  "the  dove"  that  would  fain  "to  the  wilderness  flee;" 

For  the  father,  whose  life  was  the  spirit  of  truth — 
The  mother,  devoted  to  him  and  to  thee. 

To  thy  friends  it  may  seem  that  gay  spirit  is  light — 
They  see  not  the  tears  that  in  loneliness  fall ; 

They  hear  not  the  sighs  of  the  long  sleepless  night ; 
They  are  known  but  to  Him  who  is  Father  of  all. 

Then  mourn  not,  thou  lonely  in  spirit,  though  quell'd 
Are  the  feelings  which  render'd  thy  young  life  so  blest ; 

Thou  art  still  by  the  hand  of  a  Father  upheld — 

He  will  guide  thee  through  thorns  to  the  home  of  thy  rest. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


LINES  WITH  A  SEAL, 

THE     MOTTO    OF    WHICH    WAS,     "   OMNIA    VANITAS. 


"As  is  the  earth,  such  are  they  also  that  are  earthy-" — 1  CoR.xv.  48. 
"  WTio  is  like  uiUd  the  Lord  our  God  ■.'" — Psalm  Ciiii.  5. 


The  beautiful,  the  mutable,  are  one  ! 

The  fair,  the  frail,  the  transient,  are  the  same  ; 
Of  all  that  have  earth's  fleeting  glory  won, 

Time  only  leaves  the  record  of  a  name  ! 

Wit,  beauty,  wisdom,  valour,  cannot  win 
Here  immortality, — the  strife  is  vain  : 

Life's  amaranth  blossoms  were  destroy'd  by  sin. 
And  what  is  earthly,  leaves  an  earthly  name ! 

To  live  in  deathless  verse  the  minstrel  tries  ; 

The  sage,  the  statesman,  seeks  the  meed  of  fame  ; 
The  hero  on  the  field  of  glory  dies  ; 

They  pass  from  earth  and  leave  the  world  a  name .' 

And  beauty  is  more  evanescent  still, 

Sprung  from  the  dust  it  turns  to  dust  again  ; 

Yet,  as  the  wither' d  rose  may  sweets  distil. 
So  it  bequeaths  the  memory  of  a  name  ! 

The  hydra-voice  of  millions  may  on  earth 
The  mi^ht  of  human  greatness  oft  proclaim. 

Yet  like  all  things  that  have  ephemeral  birth, 
The  world's  applause  is  but  an  empty  name  .' 

Virtue  alone  partakes  not  this  alloy. 

The  immortal  essence  of  our  mortal  frame  ; 

The  only  part  of  us  which  cannot  die. 

The  all  of  earth  that  wins  in  heaven  a  name ! 

Then  "  why  disquieted  "  for  what  must  fade, 
Or  seek  earth's  fleeting  glories  to  obtain  ? 

In  goodness,  man  was  in  God's  image  made  ; 
Still,  as  the  creature,  bears  the  maker's  name  .' 

God  only  is  imperishable,  sure, 

"  The  first  and  last"  for  ever,  and  the  same  : 
He — the  omniscient ! — omnipresent ! — pure. 

Alone  can  bear  an  everlasting  name  ! 

Fanny  Prescott. 


ff'o  ti)c  f^lrmorn  of 
LORD    BYRON 


Aye  !  let  the  cold  world  all  thine  errors  upbraid, 
Which  in  loftiest  natures  are  soonest  reveal'd  ; 

Thy  virtues  alone  were  in  secret  display'd, 
Thy  vices  were  open,  thy  goodness  conceal'd. 

Let  those  who  reproach  thee  consider  thy  youth. 
By  friends  unsupported  ;   a  spirit  like  thine 

Must  have  felt  the  heart's  loneliness  bitter  in  truth. 
And  have  yearn'd  for  the  ties  it  was  forc'd  to  resign. 

Man  should  not  condemn  ! — he  is  human  like  thee  : 
Yet  who  is  endow'd  with  thy  genius  sublime  ? 

We  know  not  how  strong  the  temptations  may  be, 
To  those  who  are  gifted  with  spirits  like  thine. 

And  if  thou  wert  erring,  we  mourn  for  the  stain, 
Which  over  thy  glory  its  dark  shadow  cross'd  ; 

As  we  felt  that, the  future  the  past  would  reclaim. 
And  thy  youth  in  the  greatness  of  manhood  be  lost. 

Yet  even  though  all  had  upbraided  ; — still  she, 
The  wife  of  thy  bosom,  should  ne'er  cast  reproof; 

But  true  to  herself,  to  her  child,  and  to  thee, 

From  the  host  of  thy  foes  should  stand  nobly  aloof. 

Not  by  her  ought  thy  faults  to  have  e'er  been  reveal'd 
To  hold  up  the  sire  of  her  daughter  to  shame  : 

When  the  grave  of  the  hero  thine  errors  conceal'd, 
And  its  portals  had  clos'd  upon  all,  but  thy  fame  ! 

For  in  death  the  full  meed  of  thy  glory  was  given, 

The  day-spring  had  brighten'd,  the  dark  path  was  trod  ; 

And  we  trust  when  thy  spirit  was  summon'd  by  heaven, 
The  soul  of  a  Christian  return'd  to  its  God  ! 

In  peace  rest  thine  ashes! — forgotten  the  past. 
Save  all  which  can  hallow  to  feeling  the  spot 

Where  the  light  of  thy  glory  will  beam  to  the  last, 
And  thy  name  be  remember'd,  till  Greece  is  forgot ! 

Fanny  Prescott. 


TO  THE  MISSELTOE. 


No  summer  parasite  art  thou, 

Once  sacred  branch  of  Mona's  isle  ; 
The  mystic  wreath  of  Druid's  brow, 

Where,  in  the  dark  oak's  cloister'd  aisle, 
Were  held  those  fearful  rites  of  death,— 

Those  heathen  orgies  rife  with  blood, 
Their  incense,  captives'  dying  breath — 

Their  offering,  the  heart's  vital  flood. 

The  oak  round  which  thy  branches  wreath'd 

Was  held  most  sacred  of  the  plain  ; 
'Twas  there  unhallow'd  vows  were  breath'd, 

And  there  the  hapless  victim  slain  : 
Type  of  the  pure,  thy  berries  white 

Were  all  unfit  their  haunts  to  grace, 
Where  blood-stain'd  hands  prepared  each  rite, 

And  mercy  found  no  resting  place. 

The  waves  of  time  have  swept  away 

The  captive,  altar,  Druid,  rite  ; 
The  "  Sun  of  Righteousness  "  gives  day, 

Where  all  of  old  was  deepest  night  ; 
The  mighty  oak  no  longer  yields 

To  godless  offerings  shelter  now, — 
No  priest  unhallow'd  ever  wields 

The  knife  for  sacrificial  vow. 

No  longer  through  the  shadowy  grove 
The  thrilling  shrieks  of  death  resound  ; 

But  warblers  breathe  their  notes  of  love. 
And  wild  flowers  deck  the  mossy  ground. 


The  verdant  turf  has  ceas'd  to  wear 
The  ensanguin'd  current's  vital  hue  ; 

And  fearless  glides  the  timid  hare, 
Dashing  aside  the  sparkling  dew. 

Yet  still  in  cot  or  proud  saloon 

We  love  to  see  thy  branches  rest, 
Where  Christmas  holly  decks  the  room. 

And  thy  pale  stems  are  gaily  drest : 
Where  burns  the  glowing  yule-clog  bright, 

And  friends  long  sever'd  meet  in  bliss. 
Thy  worship  is  a  guiltless  rite, 

The  blushing  cheek,  the  stolen  kiss. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


SENT  WITH  BANDS 

TO   A   YOUNG   CLERGYMAN    ENTERING   ON    HIS 
SACRED  PROFESSION. 


"  When  the  ear  heard,  then  it  blessed  him." 


Bands  1 — they  are  bands  indeed, 

A  pledge  that  he  who  wears  them  vow'd  to  God  ; 
Must  be  the  living  picture  of  his  creed, 

And  keep  the  holy  paths  our  Saviour  trod  : 

That  thought,  or  word,  or  deed  must  ne'er  profane 
God's  chosen  sanctuary,  a  Christian's  heart  ; 

That  he  who  bears  a  Pastor's  sacred  name 

Is  bound,  through  life,  to  choose  the  better  part ; 

To  breathe  no  prayer  stirring  the  lips  alone. 

But  firm  in  steadfast  faith  that  knows  no  shock, 

Worship  in  spirit  at  the  eternal  throne, 

And  prove  indeed  the  shepherd  of  his  flock. 

The  guide  of  man,  God's  delegate  below, 
To  win  the  erring  spirit  back  to  heaven. 

Warm  from  his  lips  the  Gospel-truths  should  flow. 
In  his  pure  life  each  bright  example  given  : 

That  when  his  earthly  pilgrimage  is  done, 
Though  high,  or  lowly,  be  the  path  he  trod. 

This  glorious  epitaph  be  justly  won, — 
Here  lies  a  faithful  pastor  of  his  God. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


THE   HANSELLING. 

ON    BEING    ASKKD    TO    PLACE    HIS    FIRST    FEES    IN 
THE    PURSE    OF    A    YOUNG    BARRISTER. 


"  Wisely  improve  the  present,  it  is  thine  own  :  go  forth  to 
meet  the  shadowy  future,  without  fear,  and  with  a  manly  heart." 


What !  hansel  thy  purse  ? — lucky  fortune  I  bring, 
It  is  said,  when  for  others  I  place  the  first  coin  ; 

I  wish  I  could  do  for  myself  the  same  thing, 
Yet,  alas  I   I  could  never  bring  riches  to  mine. 

On  these  thy  first  earnings,  may  each  blessing  rest, 
Which  can  hallow  success  to  thy  friends  and  to  thee  ; 

May  each  cause  ably  pleaded  be  ever  the  best, 
And  fortune  and  fame  thy  rich  guerdon  e'er  be. 

Then  "  boldly  go  forth  without  fear,  "  on  the  way 

Which  the  best  and  the  noblest  with  honour  have  trod  ; 

And  when  the  distinctions  of  earth  pass  away. 

May  thine  acts  plead  for  thee  at  the  throne  of  thy  God. 

Fanny  Prkscott. 


THE   LIVING   DEAD. 


'Tis  not  alone  the  lov'd  who  die 

Become  to  us  the  dead  : 
The  heart  estrang'd,  the  alter'd  eye, 
Cold  words  that  quell  each  throb  of  joy 
And  wring  the  soul  with  agony, — 
Tell  us  though  life  may  not  be  fled, 
We  have  to  mourn  the  living  dead  ! 

Tears  fall  above  the  silent  grave 
Where  others  heedless  tread, 
Where  rest  the  lov'd  we  could  not  save, 
And  left ;  life's  bitter  storms  to  brave, 
A  peaceful  shelter  we  would  crave, 
And  long  to  rest  our  weary  head 
With  the  unchang'd,  the  changeless  dead. 

Time  a  lenient  charm  can  bring 

For  every  tear  we  shed. 
Save  those  which  from  the  fountain  spring, 
Where  guile  has  left  its  poison'd  sting, 
Nor  peace  returns  with  healing  wing 

To  chase  away  the  anguish  dread 

Inflicted  by  the  living  dead. 

Though  fortune's  lavish  gifts  begin 
To  pour  upon  our  head  ; — 

As,  round  that  sea  long  curs'd  by  sin, 

Though  tempting  fruits  the  eye  may  win 

Yet  bitter  ashes  rest  within  ; — 

So,  vainly  are  life's  blessings  shed 
For  those  who  mourn  the  living  dead  ! 

Fanny  Prescott. 


STo   tl)f   llflcmorn    of 

THE  DEPARTED   HEROINE, 

GRACE     DARLING. 


'  The  blessing  of  those  who  were  ready  to  perish  came  upon  her." 
"  When  the  ear  heard,  then  it  blessed  her." 


How  few  would  regret  in  thy  grave  to  be  sleeping, 
If  they  could  bequeath  to  the  world  such  a  name  ! 

The  rescued  for  thee  are  in  gratitude  weeping. 
And  a  country's  sorrow  has  hallow'd  thy  fame. 

Our  spirits  thrill  high  as  we  think  of  thy  story. 
So  young  and  so  dauntless,  such  perils  to  dare  ; 

So  brave  in  thine  actions,  so  meek  in  thy  glory — 
The  firm  gentle  spirit  a  woman  should  bear. 

The  prayers  of  the  lov'd  and  the  loving  were  o'er  thee, 
By  thy  noble  devotion  reclaim'd  from  the  wave  ; 

And  though  vain  are  the  tears  of  regret  which  deplore  thee. 
Like  the  rich  "dew  of  Hermon"  they  fall  on  thy  grave. 

To  those  aged  hearts,  their  lost  treasure  bewailing, 

As  Gilead's  balm,  deep  affliction  to  heal ; 
They  will  be  like  the  cruse  of  the  widow,  unfailing, 

A  pure  source  of  pride  in  the  anguish  they  feel. 

The  great  ones  of  earth  pass  away  in  their  splendour, 
'Mid  worldly  distinctions  the  spirit  departs  ; 

But  an  incense  more  sweet  to  thy  memory  we  render, 
Enshrining  thy  name  in  the  core  of  our  hearts. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


^(^ifi*(^i!<3i  ^ett§^ 


'  A  place  for  the  temple  of  the  Lord." — Psalm  cxxxii.  5. 


Where  is  the  temple  of  the  Lord  ? 

Where  thousands  meet  in  prayer, 
And  listen  to  that  holy  word 

Which  awes  the  spirit  there. 

Where  is  the  temple  of  our  God  ? 

Far  in  the  lonely  wild, 
Where  martyrs  have  in  peril  trod, 

To  serve  the  Undefiled. 

Where  is  the  temple  of  the  Lord  ? 

Where  "  Vales  rejoice  and  sing,  " 
And  feel  the  blessing  of  his  word, 

To  them  salvation  bring. 

Where  is  the  temple  of  our  God  ? 

On  this  fair  earth  look  round  ; 
The  footstool  which  a  Saviour  trod, 

Was  no  unholy  ground. 

Fanny   Prescott. 


THE    PAST. 


ADDRESSED  TO   AN  OLD   FRIEND. 


^rrt^ 

O  !  deem  not  that  heart ns  cold, 
Though  words^e  scant  and  few  ; 

The  kind  remembrances  of  old 
Must  keep  the  spirit  true. 

The  past,  the  past ! — how  beautiful 

That  melancholy  word  ; 
Where  is  the  heart  so  cold  and  dull 

Its  memories  have  not  stirr'd  ? 

Our  young  affections  ever  fling, 

With  years,  a  holier  light  ; 
As  morning  glories  brightly  spring, 

To  fade  in  starry  night ; 

Immortal  in  their  heavenly  birth, 

Immortal  beyond  time  ; 
The  earliest  joys  we  know  on  earth, 

The  latest  we  resign. 

Life  may  have  brighter  scenes  in  store, 
May  be  more  prosperous  still ; 

But  the  spirit  yearns  for  evermore. 
O'er  the  years  so  free  from  ill. 

Our  birth-place,  ark  of  home  and  kin, 
Can  we  through  life  forget  ? 

The  chamber  we  were  cradled  in, 
The  hearth  round  which  we  met  ? 

Sweet  are  the  thoughts  of  early  days. 

When  life's  illusions  cease  ; 
Our  footsteps  were  in  "  pleasant  ways. 

And  all  our  paths  were  peace." 

Then  must  the  friends  belov'd  of  old 

Grow  dearer  far  by  time  ; 
More  precious  far  than  miser's  gold 

Is  our  "  auld  lang  syne." 

Fanny  Prescott. 


LOVE'S   REGISTER. 


Florence,  we  meet  again  !  though  years  have  fled 

Since  last  we  spoke  that  bitter  word,  Farewell ; 
And  many  a  lov'd  one  since  is  chang'd  or  dead, 

Lost  save  to  thoughts  which  in  our  memory  dwell. 
Thou,  too,  art  altered,  Florence, — not  estrang'd  ; 

Time  hath  not  lightly  pass'd  its  hand  o'er  thee  ; 
Yet  still  I  find  thy  spotless  truth  unchang'd, 

And  feel  this  loss  of  beauty  is  for  me  ; 

In  every  faded  charm  thy  tried  affection  see. 

I  read  a  deathless  love  on  that  fair  brow, 

Whence  the  glad  spirit  of  thy  youth  has  flown  ; 

And  that  pale  cheek  can  eloquently  vow 

A  stronger  love  than  e'er  thy  lips  would  own  ; 

In  the  soft  tresses  of  that  raven  hair 

Deep  thought  hath  trac'd  full  many  a  silvery  line. 

Yet  I  scarce  murmur  if  they  mingle  there, 

Since  they  but  tell  how  much  thy  love  is  mine, 
In  absence  still  unchang'd,  and  unsubdued  by  time. 

E'en  those  sad  smiles,  whose  pensive  graces  thrill. 

Where  joy  seems  struggling  with  the  grief  long  known  ; 

Florence  !    I  can  but  feel  them  sweeter  still, 
Since  they  assure  me  thou  art  all  mine  own ; 

And  those  dark  eyes,  more  bright  in  other  years, 
To  me  are  lovelier  in  their  chasten'd  ray, 

When  through  the  voiceless  eloquence  of  tears 
They  tell  of  doubts  and  anguish  pass'd  away, 
Of  woman's  stedfast  faith,  with  nought  of  earth's  decay. 

And  if  the  bloom  has  left  that  pallid  cheek, 

It  only  seems  more  delicate  and  fair  ; 
For  still  the  blood  can  eloquently  speak 

In  all  the  soul's  emotions  rising  there. 


2 

Thy  brilliant  spring  of  life  indeed  is  past, 

Yet  loftier  charms  dwell  in  that  form  and  face  ; 

For  there  the  radience  of  the  mind  is  cast, 
Till  fading  beauty  softens  into  grace, 
Casting  its  lovely  spell  o'er  every  withering  trace. 

Meet  shrine,  my  Florence,  for  thy  spirit  pure, — 
Noble  in  thought,  of  purpose  firm  and  high  ; — 

Chasten'd,  each  human  suffering  to  endure  ; 
And  with  a  christian's  faith  to  bear  or  die  : 

Nor  even  in  thine  earliest  bloom  of  youth, 
Thy  glowing  beauty's  most  luxuriant  prime, 

Wert  thou  so  dear,  as  when  thy  changeless  truth 
Is  thus  recorded  in  each  charm's  decline, 
Mingling  thy  spirit,  Florence,  deeper  still  with  mine ! 

Fanny  Prescott. 


THE    FAREWELL. 


Dark  shadows  gather  around  us, 

Our  sunny  days  are  past ; 
The  young  sweet  hopes  which  bound  us 

Were  all  too  bright  to  last. 

In  their  loveliness  and  fleetness, 
They  mingled  earth  and  heaven  ; 

Now  heaven  has  all  their  sweetness, 
And  earth  their  worldly  leaven. 

Though  from  our  hearts  are  stealing 

The  garner'd  hopes  of  youth, 
Earth  has  each  changeful  feeling, 

But  heaven  our  lasting  truth. 

Then  mourn  not,  lov'd,  if  sorrow 

Shadows  our  early  bliss  ; 
To-day  is  earth's,  to-morrow 

Is  a  brighter  world's  than  this. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


GRANADA. 


Granada !   once  held  as  the  cradle  of  glory, 

Where  now  is  thy  place  in  the  annals  of  fame  ? 

Of  all  thy  lost  splendour  is  left  but  the  story, 
Of  all  thy  past  greatness  survives  but  the  name .' 

O'er  Darros'  swift  waters  thy  minarets  gleaming 
In  shadowy  grandeur  repose  on  its  wave  : 

How  chang'd  !   since  thy  banners  triumphantly  streaming 
Wav'd  onwards  to  fame  'mid  the  ranks  of  the  brave. 

Mute  are  those  cymbals  defiance  once  clashing. 
The  soul-stirring  call  of  thine  heroes  to  fight ; 

And  clos'd  the  dark  eyes  through  thy  lattices  flashing, 
That  thrill'd  in  the  langour  of  peace  with  delight. 

In  Alhambra's  lone  halls  now  the  echoes  are  sleeping, 
No  more  they  return  the  soft  notes  of  the  lute ; 

While  the  low  shrilly  blast  through  its  galleries  sweeping 
Seems  to  tell  that  each  voice  save  of  nature  is  mute  : 

Plaintive  it  swells,  as  thy  glory  bewailing, 

Like  the  voice  of  thy  genius  mourning  its  fall ; 

Where  e'en  the  last  remnant  of  greatness  is  failing, 
And  seems  but  the  shade  of  thy  fame  to  recal. 

When  Iberia  triumph'd,  thy  children  expelling, 
Where,  where  was  the  pride  of  thy  chivalry  then  ? 

The  last  of  their  race  in  the  desert  are  dwelling  ; 

Crouching  slaves  who  scarce  now  have  the  spirit  of  men. 

Can  the  Moor  so  degenerate  indeed  have  descended 
From  the  Abasside  caliphs, — the  Zegris  so  brave  ? 

From  heroes  who  conquer'd,  or  nobly  defended  ; 
Won  the  crown  of  the  victor,  or  fame  in  the  grave  ? 

Then  in  Darros'  swift  waters  thy  minarets  gleaming 

But  image  the  state  of  a  ruin  like  thine  ; 
Their  faint  dreamy  outlines  a  just  emblem  seeming 

Of  glory  obscur'd  by  the  shadows  of  time  1 

Fanny  Prescott. 


TO    A    LITTLE    GIRL, 


ON   ATTAINING  HER  FIFTH   YEAR. 


Awake  thee,  fair  sleeper  !  the  morning  is  breaking, 
And  love  fondly  waits  for  thine  eyes  to  unclose  ; 

Belov'd  ones  are  round  thee  who  yearn  for  thy  waking — 
Whose  blessings  have  hallow' d  thine  hours  of  repose. 

Awake  !  for  thy  parents,  in  love  without  measure. 

Have  watch'd,  the  first  kiss  from  their  darling  to  win  ; 

To  the  God  of  their  fathers  commending  their  treasure, 
Have  pray'd  that  His  gift  may  be  worthy  of  Him. 

Awake  !  for  the  day  of  thy  birth  is  just  dawning. 
And  long  hours  of  gladness  are  waiting  for  thee  ; 

The  sun  brightly  shines  on  this  clear  frosty  morning  ; 
The  hoar-rime,  like  diamonds,  has  jewell'd  each  tree. 

Awake,  little  dreamer  !  God's  blessing  be  o'er  thee, 
"  His  banner  of  love  "  shadow  thee  to  the  last ; 

Long  and  bright  be  the  future  that  gathers  before  thee. 
And  holy  the  thoughts  which  enshrine  it  when  past. 

Fannv   Prescott. 


THE  GREEK  MAIDEN 

TO  HER  CAPTOR. 


Go,  ruthless  invader  !  nor  ask  for  my  love, 

The  captive  Greek  maiden  can  feel  only  hate ; 
God  !  was  it  for  this  that  our  warriors  strove, 

And  lavish'd  their  blood  to  avert  such  a  fate  ? 
The  light  of  our  glory  for  ever  has  flown, 

Long  ages  of  splendour  are  shrouded  in  night  ; 
For,  the  deep  galling  chain  of  the  victor  we  own, 

And  our  bravest  and  noblest  have  fall'n  in  the  fight. 

Surrounded  by  thousands  they  dauntlessly  stood, 

Their  phalanx  unbroken,  though  numbers  oppress'd  ; 
On  yon  proud  field  of  battle  flow'd  rivers  of  blood. 

Ere  the  last  of  our  heroes  fell  dead  on  its  breast. 
They  died  for  the  altar  of  God,  and  for  all 

Which  hallows  to  feeling  the  land  of  our  birth  ; 
And  even  in  bondage  I  proudly  recall 

How  nobly  they  fought  for  this  dear  spot  of  earth. 

Peace,  peace  to  their  spirits  !  the  souls  of  the  brave 

Have  escap'd  the  dark  thraldom  which  falls  \ipon  ours  ; 
Since  freedom  and  glory  they  won,  in  the  grave. 

Ere  the  step  of  the  spoiler  polluted  our  bowers. 
Then  hold  back  those  jewels  :   thy  wishes  are  vain. 

For  sackcloth  and  ashes  were  better  for  me  ; 
Thy  passion  and  splendour  I  treat  with  disdain, — 

If  the  body  be  captive,  the  spirit  is  free. 

And  think  not  that  spirit  I  e'er  will  debase, 

By  giving  one  smile  to  a  slave  such  as  thou  ; 
By  the  soul  of  my  fathers  !  the  last  of  their  race 

Shall  ne'er  to  the  will  of  the  Ottoman  bow. 
Thy  threats  are  in  vain,  for  my  spirit  is  strong 

With  a  faith  never  known  in  thine  infidel  creed  ; 
I  have  courage  for  all,  but  to  do  what  is  wrong. 

And  could  bear  even  torture  if  that  were  decreed. 


But  the  hand  that  is  red  with  the  blood  of  our  brave, 

Shall  never,  proud  Infidel !  rest  within  mine  ; 
Go  seek  in  thine  harem  the  soulless,  the  slave, 

The  only  fit  spirits  to  mingle  with  thine  : 
And  dare  not  aspire  to  the  love  of  the  free, 

With  thine  hands  in  the  blood  of  my  kindred  imbrued  ; 
For  e'en  while  I  shrink  with  abhorrence  from  thee, 

Thou  wilt  find  that  my  spirit  is  still  unsubdued. 

By  the  fame  of  my  sires,  who  at  Marathon  bled — 
By  those  who  defending  Thermopylae  died — 

By  the  home  of  my  childhood — the  love  of  the  dead, — 
The  Christian  will  ne'er  be  an  Infidel's  bride. 

0  say,  is  it  here,  on  this  wild  mountain  steep, 

Thou  wouldst  seek  from  thy  captive  her  love  to  obtain. 
When  my  poor  enslav'd  country  lies  at  my  feet, 

And  her  soil  is  still  red  with  the  blood  of  our  slain  ? 

Look  o'er  the  dark  waters,  and  Salamis  there 

Can  tell  of  the  deeds  which  my  fathers  have  done  ; , 

Then  think  not  this  moment  of  utter  despair 
Shall  sully  the  glory  their  valour  has  won  ! 

No  1  look  o'er  the  waters,  thou  tyrant  and  slave  ; 
On  the  verge  of  this  cliflf  I  am  safe  e'en  from  thee  ; 

1  go  from  dishonour,  to  death  in  the  wave — 

I  go  to  my  fathers  ! — Thy  captive  is  free. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


ON    THE 

PRINCESS  ROYAL  OF  ENGLAND 

BEING    BAPTIZED    WITH 
WATER    BROUGHT    FROM    THE    RIVER    JORDAN. 


"  Jesus  came  from  Nazareth  in  Galilee,  and  was  baptized  of 
John  in  Jordan." — Mark  i.  9. 
"  The  king's  daughter  is  all  glorious  within." — Psalm  xlv.  13. 


It  was  meet  in  that  land  where  the  church  of  our  Lord, 
By  the  laws  of  our  realm,  by  our  hearts,  is  sustain'd  ; 

When  the  babe  of  our  Queen ,  through  the  grace  of  his  word , 
At  his  altar  the  rights  of  a  Christian  obtain'd. 

This  hope  of  our  isle  should  be  vow'd  unto  heaven, 
Baptized  by  the  waters  of  Jordan's  blest  wave  ; 

From  that  fount  whence  salvation  to  sinners  was  given, 
And  our  Saviour  shar'd  in  the  blessing  he  gave. 

And  blest  be  the  omen  !     Old  England's  Fair  Rose  ! 

May  thine  be  the  path  which  by  Jesus  was  trod, 
While  round  thee  the  full  tide  of  happiness  flows, 

And  on  thee  descends  the  rich  blessing  of  God. 

And  when  thy  pure  spirit  from  life  shall  have  pass'd ; 

When  earth's  proud  distinctions  are  levell'd  in  dust ; 
May  thine  be  "  those  waters  of  peace  "  to  the  last. 

As  thy  spirit  returns  to  the  Lord  of  its  trust. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


THE  WIFE, 

TO    HER    HUSBAND    IN    MISFORTUNE. 


"  Every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining." 

Still  God  is  with  us,  dearest ;  ne'er  despair  ; 

In  joy  or  sorrow,  still  his  aid  is  nigh  ; 
Turn  thy  worn  spirit  from  this  world  of  care, 

And  rjiise  its  yearnings  to  the  Lord  on  high. 

Yes !  God  is  with  us  : — for  we  lov'd  his  name 
When  hope  smil'd  brightly  on  our  sunny  way  ; 

God  the  unchangeable  is  still  the  same, 
Alike  to-morrow  as  he  is  to  day. 

And  we  are  still  together,  dear  one  ;  and  thus  blest, 
In  mutual  faith,  as  in  our  life's  young  spring. 

Together  tread  that  path  which  leads  to  rest. 
Till  suffering  loses  half  its  bitter  sting. 

And  dear  ones  are  around  us,  whose  pure  love, 
A  seraph-aegis  which  enshrines  our  home. 

Breathes  o'er  our  hearts  a  blessing  from  above, 
A  charge  to  foster  for  God's  heavenly  throne. 

Then  mourn  not  if  dark  shadows  intervene  ; 

Earth's  trials  are  the  paths  which  lead  to  heaven  ; 
To  every  cloud  veiling  this  mortal  scene, 

"  A  silver  lining  "  is  in  mercy  given. 

Trust  to  this,  lov'd  one  ;  nor  let  hope  decay  ; 

Guided  by  faith  it  seeks  a  brighter  home  ; 
The  light  of  earthly  joy  may  pass  away, 

To  shine  more  brightly  in  the  world  unknown. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


INVOCATION 

TO  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  OCEAN  IN  A  STORM. 


Come,  mighty  spirit  of  the  deep, 

Rise  from  thy  stormy  wave  ! 
Where  rushing  waters  round  thee  sweep, 

And  trackless  billows  rave  : 
Lord  of  the  ocean's  pathless  void, 

Rise  from  thy  dread  abyss  ! 
For  gathering  storms  thine  absence  chide 

In  such  wild  hour  as  this. 

For,  o'er  its  deep  and  shadowy  breast. 

The  mantling  wreaths  of  foam 
Span  thy  dark  waves  with  snowy  crest, 

And  form  a  giant's  throne  ; 
Loud  echo  through  the  lurid  sky 

The  thunder  peals  of  heaven, 
And  the  lightning  glances  fearfully 

Where  the  caverns'  jaws  are  riven. 

Scarce  chequer'd  by  a  quiv'ring  beam, 

The  billows  hoarsely  rave  ; 
Save  when  a  blue  and  forked  gleam 

Shoots  o'er  the  black'ning  wave. 
Meet  is  this  fearful  hour  of  gloom, 

Of  darkness,  and  of  dread. 
For  thee  to  quit  thy  yawning  tomb, 

The  treasury  of  the  dead. 

But  come  not,  spirit,  in  thy  wrath, 

With  death  upon  thy  wing  ; 
When  scathing  billows  in  their  path 

Wide  desolation  bring  I 


0  come  not  when  the  gallant  bark 
Is  struggling  with  the  wave, 

And  we  shrink  in  agony  to  mark 
The  death-cry  of  the  brave  ! 

Thy  waste  of  waters  sweep  the  deck, 

And  human  sounds  are  o'er  ; 
And  the  vessel  floats,  a  lonely  wreck, 

Where  she  proudly  sail'd  before. 
Rest,  spirit  !   from  this  mortal  strife, 

Nor  in  thy  terrors  rise  ; 
If  thus  the  precious  boon  of  life 

Must  be  the  sacrifice. 

1  hail  thee  on  the  lonely  strand 
Where  giant  rocks  are  piled  ; 

And  read  the  wonders  of  His  hand 

Who  rules  the  tempest  wild  : 
O,  come  ! — as  when  thy  stormy  wave 

A  Saviour's  footstep  trod  ; 
Spirit  of  Him  who  deigns  to  save, — 

Come,  minister  of  God  ! 

Fanny  Prescott. 


THE  CHIEFTAIN'S  FAREWELL. 


Farewell !  farewell  !  my  father -land  ! 

Land  of  my  race  and  name  ! 
I  lead  thy  sons  a  gallant  band, 

Worthy  thine  ancient  fame. 
First  in  the  battle-strife  of  death, 

And  heroes  'mid  the  brave  ; 
We  go  to  win  the  conqueror's  wreath. 

Or  find  the  warrior's  grave  ! 

Farewell  I  farewell  1  ancestral  towers  ! 

Far  from  your  stately  halls, 
I  go  to  prove  on  race  like  ours 

The  patriot's  mantle  falls  ! 
Proudly  ye  rise  above  the  deep. 

The  guardians  of  the  wave  ; 
The  diadem  of  the  rocky  steep, 

The  cradle  of  the  brave  ! 

Home  of  my  sires  I  no  foul  disgrace 

Shall  e'er  thy  banners  stain  ; 
The  son  of  an  heroic  race 

Must  win  a  hero's  fame. 
Farewell !  farewell !  mine  own  lov'd  home, 

Home  of  my  hopes  and  heart ! 
I  feel  the  bitter  moment  come, 

Yet  linger  to  depart. 

Thou,  dear  one  !  mine  by  holy  band, 

How  can  I  break  from  thee. 
Or  from  the  little  clasping  hands 

Twin'd  softly  round  my  knee  ? 
Still  would  I  gaze  on  that  sweet  face, 

Where,  blent  in  sorrowing  strife. 
Struggling  for  mastery,  I  brave 

The  heroine  and  the  wife. 
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And  thou,  my  first  mine  only  one, 

Come  kiss  thy  father's  cheek  ; 
And  when  the  wife  shall  grieve,  my  son, 

Hope  to  the  mother  speak. 
Thy  spirit  free,  and  bearing  high. 

Proclaim  thy  noble  line  ; 
Thou  hast  a  hero's  soul,  my  boy  ! 

Meet  for  a  son  of  mine. 

Farewell !  farewell !  I  must  away. 

The  voice  of  duty  calls  ; 
The  warrior  can  no  longer  stay 

Within  his  father's  halls  : 
With  thee,  mine  own  beloved  home  I 

What  treasures  I  resign  ; 
Yet,  honour,  at  thy  voice,  I  come  ! 

Now,  glory,  I  am  thine  ! 

Farewell !  farewell  1  my  father-land  ! 

Land  of  my  race  and  name  1 
1  lead  thy  sons  a  gallant  band, 

Worthy  thine  ancient  fame. 
First  in  the  battle-strife  of  death, 

And  heroes  'mid  the  brave  ; 
We  go  to  win  the  conqueror's  wreath. 

Or  find  the  warrior's  grave  ! 

Fanny  Prescott. 
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THE  BROKEN  SHKINE. 


Lone  altar  of  the  wilderness, 

Beside  thine  holy  spring, 
How  beautiful  art  thou,  now  flowers 

And  weeds  around  thee  cling  ! 

Their  graceful  leaves  are  floating 

Like  pennons  on  the  air  ; 
Or  round  thy  mouldering  columns  fall 

Tresses  of  beauty  rare. 

The  forest  trees  wave  o'er  thee, 

Their  branches  grey  with  age  ; 
And  guard  thee  as  they  did  of  old, 

When  many  a  pilgrimage 

Was  made  by  palmers  holy, 

And  kings  thine  altar  sought. 
By  prayer  and  offering  to  atone 

For  all  the  ills  they  wrought. 

And  there  a  purer  incense, 

The  child's  first  lisping  vows, 
M' ere  breath'd,  ere  yet  life's  crown  of  thorns 

Had  press'd  those  sinless  brows. 

There,  too,  the  timid  maiden 

Oft  breath'd  the  cherish'd  name  ; 

That  safely  from  the  battle-field 
Her  own  might  come  in  fame. 

There  age  its  love  long  garner'd 

Pour'd  forth  in  blessings  deep. 
And  pray'd  a  heavenly  Father's  care 

Some  precious  child  might  keep.' 


There  Memory  thank'd  in  gratitude  ; 

And  there  Hope  ask'd  in  prayer  ; 
There  warriors  pledged  a  stainless  faith 

In  gallant  deeds  to  share. 

And  there  came  holy  martyrs, 

Prepared  to  die  for  thee  ; 
To  win,  by  mortal  suffering  here, 

An  immortality. 

Now  all  is  hushed  in  stillness  ; 

We  hear  no  pilgrim-feet  ; 
No  vesper  hymns  melodious  rise 

For  echo  to  repeat. 

Though  twilight  gathers  round  thee, 

As  the  shadowy  pall  of  time, 
Yet  through  the  gloom  the  moonlight  beams 

Like  heavenly  faith  sublime. 

Lone  altar  of  the  wilderness, 

A  spirit-beauty  dwells 
With  thee,  and  haunts  thy  broken  shrine. 

And  thy  deserted  cells. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


THE 


CHIEFTAIN'S  LAMENT  FOR  HIS  SON. 


"  I  would  not  exchange  my  dead  son  for  any  living  son  in 
Christendom."— DuKB  Oemond. 


On  the  red  field  of  battle,  in  life's  early  bloom, 

Thou  hast  fallen,  my  brave  boy  1  for  the  land  of  thy  birth  ; 

Then  why  should  I  seek  to  recall  from  the  tomb 
One  who  has  pass'd  in  his  glory  from  earth  ? 

No  !  in  peace  rest  thine  ashes  :  I  would  not  bring  back 
Thy  young,  sinless  spirit,  life's  bondage  to  wear ; 

Not  a  cloud  dims  the  lustre  that  beams  on  thy  track. 
Unsullied  by  crime,  and  unblighted  by  care. 

I  saw  thee  go  forth  from  the  home  of  thy  youth, 
And  gird  on  the  sword  of  our  fathers  with  pride  ; 

For  I  knew  thy  young  soul  was  the  mirror  of  truth. 
And  I  felt  it  would  gather  no  stain  by  thy  side. 

Yes,  I  saw  thee  go  forth,  and  that  radient  brow 
Beam'd  high  with  the  spirit  befitting  our  race  ; 

I  sent  thee  exulting,  nor  dreaded  that  thou 
Wouldst  sully  their  fame  by  one  shade  of  disgrace. 

Well !  well  1  the  proud  pledge  of  my  soul  was  redeem'd. 
And  fulfill'd  every  hope  which  to  glory  was  given  ; 

That  breast  with  the  sword  of  the  foeman  was  seam'd. 
Those  eyes  bravely  clos'd  in  the  full  light  of  heaven. 

In  the  proud  hour  of  conquest,  the  last  of  our  line 
Has  died  a  meet  death  for  the  noble  and  free  ; 

Nor  would  I  exchange  thee,  thou  lost  son  of  mine, 
For  one  u-ho  might  live  with  less  glory  than  thee. 


And  if  thou  hast  fallen  ere  the  pride  of  thy  might 
Redeem'd  the  rich  promise  attach'd  to  our  name  ; 

Still,  a  father  must  feel  with  exulting  delight, 

How  the  last  of  his  race  will  live  deathless  in  fame. 

Thou  art  gone  full  of  honours,  though  few  were  thy  days  ; 

Thou  art  gone  1  and  thy  sire  is  in  loneliness  left ; 
Yet  the  soul  of  the  chief  can  rejoice  in  thy  praise. 

If  the  heart  of  the  father  of  hope  is  bereft. 

With  nature's  fond  yearnings  I  gaze  on  each  spot 

Where  thy  steps,  my  lov'd  boy,  have  in  childhood  once  trod  ; 

And  though  I  am  stricken  to  feel  thou  art  not, 
I  know  thy  young  spirit  "  return'd  to  its  God  :  " 

And  I  think,  when  the  sun  slowly  fades  in  the  west. 
Receding  in  splendour  beneath  the  dark  wave, 

That  its  last  rays  are  flung  on  the  place  of  thy  rest, — 
A  type  of  the  glory  which  hallows  thy  grave. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


THE  VILLAGE  GREEN. 


O  give  me  back  the  village  green 

Where  first  a  child  I  play'd  : 
The  wood  ;  the  rock  ;  the  brawling  stream, 

Swift  dancing  through  the  glade. 

What  holy  memories  with  thee  dwell, 

Sweet  home  of  early  years  ; 
Thoughts  which  the  strong  man  cannot  quell, 

Fill  my  dim  eyes  with  tears. 

It  is  the  same !  yet,  O  I  how  changed 

Since  first,  a  thoughtless  boy. 
With  young  companions  I  ranged 

Each  path  in  childish  joy  ! 

It  is  the  same  !  yet,  where  are  they  ? 

Each  echo  murmurs,  Where  ? 
Look  on  the  churchyard's  letter'd  clay, 

And  read  the  annals  there. 

Some  perish'd  where  the  Ganges  flows 

Through  India's  sultry  plain  ; 
And  some,  amid  eternal  snows, 

Sleep  in  the  Northern  main  : 

Some  braved  the  fearful  battle-strife. 

And  some  the  raging  tide  ; 
Some  lived  the  pastor's  holy  life  ; 

But  ail  are  scattered  wide. 

Now  strangers  tread  the  sacred  path 

My  kindred  trod  of  yore  ; 
And  meet  in  gladness  round  the  hearth 

Where  mine  will  meet  no  more. 

It  is  the  same  sweet  village  green. 

Yet  not  the  same  to  me  ; 
My  spirit  is  with  what  has  been, 

With  those  who  cease  to  be. 

Fannv  Prescott. 


PAIRY  LORE. 


I  lov'd  the  fairies,  when  a  child, 

I  roved,  to  seek  their  foot-prints  wild, 

In  emerald  rings  of  grass  : 
Read  deeply  in  their  elfin  lore, 
I  revell'd,  in  the  days  of  yore  ; 

Pity  such  joys  should  pass  ! 
The  stern  realities  of  life. 
The  immortal  spirit's  mortal  strife, 

Must  tell  of  worldly  leaven  ; 
Yet  if  our  earthly  hopes  expire. 
Like  Phoenix  from  the  funeral  pyre, 

They  rise  from  earth  to  heaven. 
And  fancy  still  has  power  to  charm. 
The  stings  of  evil  can  disarm. 

Veiling  each  thorn  with  flowers. 
God  gave  us  richly  to  enjoy 
The  blessings  he  has  scatter'd  nigh, 

And  wisely  use  the  hours  ; 
He  bids  "  the  vale  rejoice  and  sing," 
He  plumes  the  meek  dove's  silver  wing, 

He  calms  the  raging  sea  ; 
Like  "  Hermon's  dew  on  Zion's  hill," 
He  bids  each  gentle  breeze  distil 

A  balm  on  flower  and  tree. 
A  fable  sweet  is  elfin  lore. 
Such  bright  imaginings  restore 

The  primal  days  of  eld, 
Ere  man  by  sin  lost  Eden's  bowers. 
And  in  that  paradise  of  flowers 

A  spirit  commune  held. 
Then  long  beneath  the  old  oak's  shade 
May  fairies  haunt  the  mossy  glade 

When  cloudless  moonlight  flings 
Her  shroud  of  glory  over  all. 
And  light  the  elfin  footsteps  fall 

Within  their  fairy  rings. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


TO  A 

CRYSTAL  FLOATING  LAMP. 


What  art  thou,  floating  bubble  ?  say, — 
Emitting  thus  a  brilliant  ray 

O'er  the  dark  brow  of  night ; 
So  pure,  so  spiritual  the  flame, 
Enclos'd  within  that  crysted  frame, 

'Tis  scarce  an  earthly  light. 

Art  thou  a  spirit  ?  hast  thou  worn 
In  other  days  an  insect's  form. 

And  shed  nocturnal  beams  ? 
Didst  thou  a  winged  wanderer  shine 
Afar  ;  where,  in  Brazilian  clime, 

The  fire-fly  brightly  gleams  ? 

Say,  didst  thou  flit  through  forest  lone 
Where  never  yet  hath  mortal  tone 

Broken  the  sDence  deep. 
Nor  human  foot  e'er  trod  the  ground, 
But  in  those  solitudes  profound 

The  voiceless  echoes  sleep  ? 

Perchance,  in  cage  of  texture  light. 
Thou  wert  the  lover's  lamp  at  night. 

To  guide  him  on  his  way  : 
Or,  fluttering  o'er  his  lady's  brow, 
Hath  heard  him  swear  with  idle  vow 

Her  eyes  eclips'd  thy  ray. 

Wert  thou  unwilling  captive  made 
When  sacerdotal  pomp  display'd 

Rites,  more  of  earth  than  heaven  ? 
Or,  on  the  eve  of  festal  day, 
Hast  thou  been  wav'd  in  childish  play 

Like  meteor  wildly  driven  ? 


Or  canst  thou  be  a  glow-worm's  sprite  ? 
The  fairy's  lamp  which  sparkled  bright 

Through  evening's  gathering  shade, 
Ere  yet  the  faintly  crimson'd  ray 
Which  streak'd  the  sepulchre  of  day 

In  deepening  gloom  could  fade  ? 

Whate'er  thou  art,  I  love  thy  light, 
Star  "  of  the  sleepless,"  gleaming  bright 

With  pure  and  tranquil  ray ; 
Still  be  that  gentle  radiance  cast. 
For  the  shades  of  sleep  are  gathering  fast 

To  steal  my  thoughts  away. 

With  magic  talisman  control 
The  darken'd  visions  of  the  sonl, 

Rising  like  spectres  pale  ; 
When  it  seems  awhile  in  slumber  given 
Dimly  to  read  the  ways  of  heaven 

Through  the  future's  shadowy  veil. 

Then,  be  thou  spirit ;  be  thou  flame ; 
Still  shine  within  thy  crystal  frame 

Through  the  dark  and  silent  night : 
Till  o'er  the  chambers  of  the  sky 
Morn  flings  a  veil  of  roseate  dye, 

The  harbinger  of  light. 

Fannt  Prescott. 
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LINES 


WRITTEN  IN    THE  ALBUM  OF  A  YOUNG  LADY, 
BENEATH  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  PRINCESS  VICTORIA. 


Fair  Rose  of  England  !  on  that  youthful  brow 
A  nation's  hopes  in  triumph  proudly  rest ; 

Truth,  peace,  and  gladness  dwell  upon  it  now  ; 
All  that  in  blessing  others  may  be  blest. 

God  be  thy  Father  !  ever  be  the  stay 

Of  that  pure  spirit  on  thy  mortal  throne  ! 

Earth's  sceptres  and  dominions  pass  away  ; 
"The  King  of  kings,"  immutable,  alone 

Shall  reign  for  ever  1 — Turn  to  him  in  youth, 

Thou  future  queen  !    And,  when  life's  trying  hours 

Shall  prove  hope's  flattering  visions  are  not  truth  ; 
That  suffering  dwells  in  palaces  and  towers  ; 

May  He  sustain  thee  ! — yield  thy  spirit  peace. 
Though  on  thine  ear  cold  falls  the  world's  renown  ; 

And,  when  thy  sway  o'er  this  fair  realm  shall  cease. 
Place  on  those  regal  brows  a  heavenly  crown. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


WRITTHX   IMPROMPTU 

UURING 

A  CONVERSATION  ON  NAMES. 


Shakspeare  exclaims,  "  What's  in  a  name  ?  " 
And  says,  "  a  rose  would  smell  as  sweet," 

Did  it  another  title  claim 
Than  that  by  which  its  charms  we  greet. 

I  cannot  with  the  bard  agree, 

Though  nature's  living  pen  he  stole. 

And  sketch'd  with  her  fidelity 
Each  varying  passion  of  the  soul. 

The  heroines  of  his  dramas  tragic 
In  Constance,  Catherine,  we  trace  ; 

Miranda's,  Rosalinda's  magic, 
Are  synonymes  of  playful  grace. 

But  had  he  lived  in  Cromwell's  days, 
When  Puritanics  were  in  fashion, 

The  patronymics  of  his  plays 

Had  thrown  his  hardship  in  a  passion. 

Think,  in  some  high  dramatic  scene 

Of  majesty  and  tender  pathos. 
How  odius  Tabitha  had  been, 

Or  Obadiah, perfect  bathos  ! 

If  gentle  Romeo,  when  he  sigh'd 
On  Juliet's  cheek  to  be  a  glove. 

Had  on  fair  Deborah  softly  cried, 
To  pity  Hezekiah's  love  ; 

The  euphony,  you  must  allow. 

Would  really  not  be  quite  the  same  : 

So,  malgrt'  Shakspeare's  words,  I  vow 
There  yet  is  something  in  a  name. 

Fanny   Prkscott. 


dDlii  JfiemnrieH. 


"The  ruemoiy  of  former  days  comes  like  the  evening  sun  on  my  soul ;  pleasant, 
yet  moumfiil."— OssiAN. 

"  Every  grey  cloud  has  a  silver  lining." 


Old  uieiuorieH  !  old  memories  !  they  cling  around  the  heart ; 
Sweet  as  a  cheinsh'd  melody,  they  never  can  depart : 
They  come  in  the  night-watches,  and  lonely  vigils  keep, 
Like  angel-spirits  o'er  us.  when  thought  has  banished  sleep. 

Old  memories  !  old  memories  !  the  reliques  of  the  past 
In  the  heart's  treasury  enshi-in"d,  the  earliest  and  the  last : 
The  careworn  spirit  may  forget  events  of  yesterday ; 
The  hoarded  memories  of  the  past  can  never  die  away. 

Old  memories  !  old  memories  !  so  rich  in  childish  dreams, 
That  in  the  fulness  of  the  heart,  the  past  the  present  seems  : 
We  see  in  all  their  vividness  the  days  of  "  auld  lang  syne ;" 
We  feel  that  in  our  happiest  hom-s  God's  watchword  is  "Resign  I" 

Old  memories !  old  memories !  with  lov'd  and  lo.st  ones  rife  ; 
The  grey  cloud  softly  shadowing  the  brightest  scenes  of  life  : 
Yet  if,  in  chastening  mercy,  the  "  cloud"  to  earth  is  given  : 
We  know  the  silver  lining  is  ever  turn'd  to  heaven. 

Fanny  Prescoti. 


THE   PLEDGE. 


To  the  unforgotten  dead, 
In  the  shadows  of  the  tomb, 
Where  no  human  foot  can  ever  tread, 
No  eye  pierce  through  its  gloom  ; — 
Be  the  wine-cup  slowly  pass'd. 
With  that  feeling  silence  owns, 
To  those  remembered  to  the  last — 
Loved  of  our  hearts  and  homes  ! 

To  the  memory  of  the  brave. 
The  brave  who  fell  in  fight ; 
To  those  who  died  our  land  to  save, 
Shielding  their  country's  right ; — 
Let  the  wine  exulting  flow, 

And  the  shouts  of  triumph  rise, 
For  the  hero's  name  no  death  can  know, — 
His  glory  never  dies. 

With  calmer  thoughts  we  turn 
To  those  whose  mental  powers 
First  bade  the  kindling  spirit  burn. 

And  taught  or  charm'd  the  hours ; — 
To  the  poet  and  the  sage 
Be  a  flowing  goblet  given. 
For  they  make  us  feel  in  every  age 
The  soul  is  framed  for  heaven. 

To  the  joys  of  other  years, 

To  the  gushing  hopes  of  youth. 
Ere  the  heart  hath  learnt  with  bitter  tears 
To  feel  their  want  of  truth  ; 
With  pale  lip  and  moisten'd  eye. 
Will  the  pledge  be  given  at  last  : 
For  the  heart's  whole  history  may  lie 
In  that  little  word— The  Past ! 

Fanny  Prescott. 


THE  LAMENT  OF  THE  LAST  OAK 


FOR    THE    FALL    OF    THE    FOREST. 


Woe  !  woe  to  the  woodland  ! — the  axe  is  resounding  ;  — 

Its  glory  departs  to  return  not  again  ; 
The  pride  of  the  forest,  at  each  stroke  rebounding, 

With  loud  crashing  thunder  lies  low  on  the  plain. 

Beneath  our  young  branches  a  race  were  reposing, 
Who  cherish'd  our  growth  with  ancestral  pride, 

Nor  thought  but  when  ages  our  honours  were  closing. 
We  should  die  of  decay  as  our  forefathers  died. 

For  little  they  reck'd  in  the  pride  of  our  glory, 
By  the  hand  of  the  woodman  ignobly  to  fall, 

Ere  the  pale  moss  of  years  on  our  bark  had  grown  hoary. 
Or  the  mistletoe  render'd  us  honour'd  of  all. 

Around  me  the  friends  of  past  ages  are  lying  ; 

Their  glorious  branches  are  levell'd  to  earth  ; 
Their  leaves,  once  the  pride  of  the  woodland,  are  dying, 

And  I  now  stand  alone  in  the  place  of  my  birth. 

Then  welcome  the  axe  which  to-morrow  will  sever, 
And  mingle  these  branches  again  with  the  throng  ; 

Though  the  voice  of  the  forest  be  silent  for  ever, 
We  yet  shall  survive  in  the  spirit  of  song. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


THE     LAST. 


He  speaks  to  me  who  never  had  a  son." — Shakespearb. 


WARRIOR. 

Lady  !   weep  not  for  thy  son, 

He  fell  amidst  the  brave  ! 
The  hero's  glorious  name  he  won, 

And  died  his  land  to  save. 

The  spirit  of  a  princely  race 
Glovy'd  in  his  dauntless  breast ; 

He  won  in  glory's  foremost  place 
The  warrior's  honour'd  rest. 

Around  his  young  and  sinless  brow, 
The  conqueror's  laurel  crown 

Is  proudly  wreath'd,  and,  Lady  !   thou 
Must  hail  thy  son's  renown. 

Then  weep  not  for  thy  gallant  boy, 

Thy  lov'd  one  !   early  lost  : 
His  clansman's  hope  1 — his  mother's  joy 

His  grateful  country's  boast  1 

Brave  scion  of  a  noble  line, 

Last  of  his  race  and  name  ! 
Lady  !  thou  dost  thy  son  resign. 

To  live  in  deathless  fame  ! 

LADY. 

O  !  tell  me  not  he  lives  in  fame, 

When  he  is  dead  to  me ; 
What  is  the  hero's  glorious  name, 

When  he  has  ceas'd  to  be  ? 


My  son  ! — my  lov'd  and  noble  boy  ! 

Ah  !  why  wert  thou  so  brave  ? 
Or  why  covild  not  thy  mother  die, 

That  dear  young  life  to  save  ? 

My  beautiful ! — thy  radiant  brow, 

Lies  low  in  battle-strife  : 
Ah  !  what  avails  the  laurel  now. 

It  cannot  bring  back  life. 

My  gallant  child  ! — in  whose  sweet  face, 

Seem'd  mingling  into  one 
Each  precious  tie : — for  I  could  trace 

The  husband  in  the  son  ! 

And  art  thou  gone  ? — mine  own  1 — my  Last  ! 

So  gloriously  brave ! 
Then  all  thy  mother's  hopes  have  pass'd. 

And  slumber  in  the  grave  ! 

Who  now  shall  guard  thy  father's  towers, 

Tread  thine  ancestral  halls  ? 
When  I  am  gone,  no  race  of  ours 

Will  hold  these  ancient  walls. 

Yet  meet  thy  glorious  course  began. 

For  such  a  race  as  thine  : 
Last  chieftain  of  thy  gallant  clan  ! 

Last  hero  of  thy  line  ! 

The  wife  1 — the  mother  of  the  brave  I 

The  noble  amongst  men  ! — 
Husband  and  son  are  in  the  grave, 

Would  /  had  died  for  them  .' 

Fanny  Prescott. 


THE   LOST  CHILD. 


THE  ANECDOTE 

WHICH   SUGGESTED  THESE   LINES  APPEARED   IN 

CHAMBEKS'   JOURNAL   FOR  OCTOBER,  1838. 


My  child  1   my  child  1  my  precious  child  ! 

Friends,  if  ye  love  me,  on  ! 
His  feet  but  wander  in  the  wild. 

Trust  me,  he  is  not  gone  ! — 
Pure  as  a  seraph  of  the  sky, 
Mine  only  one, — he  could  not  die. 

Could  not ! — May  God  forgive  me  now 
That  wild  and  impious  thought ; 

The  mortal  brand  was  on  his  brow 

Which  death  through  sin  has  wrought ; 

The  God  who  gives  and  takes  away, 

May  yield  him  to  the  ocean's  spray. 

He  is  not  dead  !  O  linger  not ! 

Loch  Ken  is  on  before  ; 
Dee's  rapid  waters  are  forgot ; 

Haste,  haste  to  reach  the  shore  : 
The  path  is  wild,  the  way  is  long. 
Yet  God  can  make  the  infant  strong ! 

On  !  for  the  precious  love  of  God  ; 

Marks  of  his  feet  I  see  ; 
This  wilderness  my  babe  has  trod, 

Down  to  the  chafing  Dee. 
O  God  !  my  soul  is  passion-tost ; 
Those  footsteps  of  my  boy  are  lost  I 

Stay  not  1  stay  not !    o'er  dyke  and  steep 
Still  let  us  hurry  on  : 


THE    RETURN. 


When,  after  repeated  delays,  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth 
released  Francis  the  First  from  his  captivity  after  the  hattic  of 
Pavia,  he  demanded  the  two  sons  of  the  French  king  as  hostages 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  into  which  they  had  respectively 
entered.  In  the  centre  of  the  river  Bidassoa,  which,  between 
Audaye  and  Fontarabia  marks  the  Spanish  confines,  a  barge 
was  moored,  to  which  Francis  and  his  children  were  conveyed 
from  the  opposite  banks.  After  a  brief  interview  with  the 
hostage  princes,  the  monarch  entered  the  French  boat,  and  on 
reaching  land  sprang  eagerly  on  shore,  mounted  his  favourite 
horse,  and  as  he  waved  his  hand,  exclaiming  "Once  more  a 
king,"  rode  rapidly  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz. 


Proudly  on  Fontarabia's  shore, 

Amid  a  Spanish  train, 
The  captive  Francis  saw  once  more 

Arise  his  fair  domain  ; 
And  felt  that  o'er  Bidassoa's  wave, 
Imperial  Charles  he  still  might  brave. 

The  thought  arous'd  each  passion  strong, 

And  kindled  in  his  soul 
That  madd'ning  joy,  that  sense  of  wrong, 

Which  spurns  at  all  control  ; 
For  bondage,  with  its  galling  sting, 
Levels  the  subject  and  the  king  ! 

He  felt  the  darkly-flowing  wave, 

Which  girdled  as  a  zone 
The  country  of  his  people  brave, 

His  kindred  and  his  home, 
Dash  wildly  round  him  on  the  beach, 
Till  feeling  was  too  strong  for  speech. 


Contracted  in  one  little  span, 

The  future  and  the  past 
Warr'd  in  the  monarch  and  the  man, — 

Freedom  was  gain'd  at  last  : 
That  moment  in  its  fulness  brought 
A  whole  eternity  of  thought. 

Where  Audaye  rises  o'er  the  stream, 

The  hostage  j)rinces  stood  ; 
Pledges,  their  father  to  redeem, 

They  gaz'd  upon  the  flood  : 
And  half  in  wonder,  half  in  fear, 
Scarcely  repress'd  the  starting  tear. 

For  midway  on  Bidassoa's  tide, 

Was  moor'd  a  gallant  barge, 
To  which  a  boat  from  either  side. 

Bore  on  its  precious  charge  ; 
And  Francis,  with  exulting  joy. 
Beheld  his  friends,  his  kingdom  nigh. 

They  near  the  bark, — they  touch  the  prow,- 

His  buoyant  steps  depart, — 
With  all  the  monarch  on  his  brow. 

The  father  in  his  heart ; 
He  trod  the  deck  with  knightly  pride, 
And  flung  the  Spanish  thrall  aside. 

Yet  to  that  hour,  with  triumph  fraiif^lit, 

Was  given  one  deep  alloy  ; 
For  still  the  father's  anxious  thought, 

Chasten'd  the  monarch's  joy  ; 
And  on  his  little  ones  he  gaz'd. 
As  if  their  future  fate  he  trac'd. 

Yes !  gaz'd  upon  those  features  meek, — 
The  quivering  lip, — the  tearful  eye  ; 

And  fondly  kiss'd  each  pallid  cheek. 
And  warmly  bless'd  each  princely  boy  ; 

It  was  the  father's  earnest  prayer. 

Nor  kingly  pride  was  mingled  there  ! 
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The  moments  flew, — tlie  signal  past, 

He  went  to  till  a  throne  ! 
Yet,  clinging  round  him  to  the  last, 

Those  young  hearts  tlirobb'd  against  his  own 
Till,  breaking  from  that  mute  farewell, 
He  veil'd  the  pangs  he  could  not  quell. 

The  severing  barks  flew  o'er  the  tide, 

They  touch'd  each  rival  strand  ; 
Francis,  with  all  a  monarch's  pride, 

Regain'd  liis  native  land  ; 
Leap'd  on  his  steed  with  rapid  spring. 
And  loudly  cried,  "  Once  more  a  king  !  " 

Fanny  Prescott. 


) 


IMPEOMPTU, 


ON   BEING  ASKED 


MY  DEFINITION  OF  BEAUTY. 


'Tis  not  a  faultless  face,  I  vow, 

From  me  can  beauty's  homage  win  : 

Give  me  the  lip,  cheek,  eye,  and  brow. 
Which  tells  how  bright  the  soul  within. 

I  care  not  whether  dark,  or  fair. 
Or  tall,  or  short,  dear  woman  be  : 

If  I  but  read  expression  there, 
The  plainest  face  is  sweet  to  me. 

And  every  form  I  lovely  deem 

Where  1  that  subtle  essence  trace  ; 

That  mystic  zone  of  beauty's  queen, 
The  silent  eloquence  of  grace. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


He  is  not  in  the  waters  deep, 

My  blessed  little  one. 
My  God  !  his  step  is  on  the  sand  ; 
To  me  this  spot  is  "  promis'd  land." 

0  have  we  pass'd  the  far  loch  Stroan 
And  still  he  is  not  here  ? 

Father  '.    protect  my  wanderer  lone, 
And  guide  his  footsteps  near  I 

1  would  not  murmur  ;    to  thy  will 
I  strive  to  be  obedient  still. 

It  may  not  be  !     My  God,  forgive 

A  mother's  spirit  riven  ; 
Grant  but  my  precious  child  may  live, 

Take  him  not  yet  to  heaven. 
O  pardon  me,  if  this  be  sin  ; 
My  very  life  is  bound  in  him  I 

Why  start  and  gaze  on  yonder  stone  ? 

Whose  is  that  'kerchief  fair  ? 
'Tis  my  boy's  1     Mine  angel  gone  ? 

My  boy  has  perish'd  there  ! 
The  wave  that  flows  above  thee  now 
Shall  gurgle  o'er  thy  mother's  brow. 

God  !   are  mine  eyes  in  madness  blest  ? 

Break  not  the  blessed  charm  ! 
That  rock  has  been  my  baby's  rest ; 

He  lives  !  secure  from  harm  ; 
His  feet  the  rushing  waters  chafe 
Yet,  God  of  mercy  !    he  is  safe. 

Mine  own  1 — He  speaks  !  "  Why,  father  dear, 

Did  you  not  come  with  me  ; 
The  bounding  kid  to  follow  here 

To  the  far  banks  of  Dee  ?" 
Those  words  recal  my  quivering  breath. 
Half  struggling  with  the  pangs  of  death  ! 

Fanny  Prescott. 


i 


in  Ittemorp  of 


THE    LATE 


SALIS    SCHWABE 


"  Well  done  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into 
the  joy  of  the  Lord." 

"  A  good  man  leavetb  an  inheritance  to  his  children's  children." 


He  rests  not  in  his  father-land, 

With  early  kindred  dear, 
Yet  the  warm  heart  and  liberal  hand 

Have  rais'd  him  kindred  here. 

The  widow's  hope,  the  orphan's  stay, 

The  friend  of  all  bereft ; 
We  grieve  for  him  now  pass'd  away. 

Mourn  with  his  dear  ones  left. 

What  holy  memories  embalm 

Where'er  a  good  man  lies. 
When  the  heart's  bitterness  grows  calm. 

And  heavenly  hopes  arise  ! 

Above  his  grave  the  aged  weep, 

The  tears  of  childhood  fall, 
And  manhood  quells  the  anguish  deep. 

Mourning  the  friend  of  all. 

He  rests  not  in  his  father-land. 

With  early  kindred  dear, 
Yet  the  warm  heart  and  liberal  hand 

Have  rais'd  him  kindred  here. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


ON  EEOEIVING  A  POCKET  LOOKING-GLASS, 
AS  A  RELIC  OF  A  DECEASED  FRIEND. 


The  living  gaze  in  thee  and  leave  no  trace, 

Save  the  faint  shadow  of  the  transient  breath  ; 

We  see  the  dead  reflected  in  thy  face, 

And  feel  and  own  the  nothingness  of  death. 

Thou  hast  thine  histories  !  had'st  thou  but  a  voice 
The  searching  records  of  the  heart  to  tell ; 

Condemn'd  on  earth  to  sorrow  and  rejoice. 
To  hope  too  early,  and  to  fear  too  well. 

Thou  couldst  be  eloquent !  the  words  of  truth, 
Like  the  asbestos,  which  survives  the  flame, 

Could  here  record,  The  hopes  of  age  and  youth 
Have  no  affinity  beyond  the  name. 

Youth — with  its  holiest  visions  mingles  earth  ; 

Age — has  no  stay  beyond  the  hope  of  heaven  ; 
Youth — scans  with  eagerness  the  future's  birth  ; 

Age — only  hopes  the  past  may  be  forgiven. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


LINES 


WftlTTEN    ON    THE    FLY-LEAF    OF    A    VOLUME    OF 

Wordsworth's  poems. 


By  what  name  shall  we  address  thee, 

Bard,  whose  strains  with  soul  are  fraught  ? 

Christian,  poet,  sage,  we  bless  thee 
For  the  good  thy  mind  has  wrought. 

When  thy  precious  volumes  reading. 
Words  of  beauty,  thoughts  sublime, 

We  recall  that  God  in  Eden 
Bade  in  man  his  image  shine. 

Thou  hast  cuU'd  from  nature's  treasures 

For  mankind  a  priceless  dower, 
Teaching  all  those  simple  pleasures 

Which  are  ministers  of  power. 

Childhood  owns  thy  kind  expressions, 
Stirring  feeling's  hidden  spring  ; 

And  through  life  those  first  impressions 
Wisdom's  precious  lore  may  bring. 

In  youth,  kindling  deep  emotion. 
Ere  this  world  has  left  one  stain  ; 

Thou  hast  'waken'd  pure  devotion. 
Which  can  never  sleep  again. 

And  as  time  glides  on  before  us. 

Bringing  life's  mature  prime. 
Deeper  comes  thy  spirit  o'er  us, 

Till  our  souls  expand  with  thine. 
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E'en  when  aged  brows  grow  hoary, 

And  to  us  the  world  is  dim, 
Thou  canst  teach  a  crown  of  glory 

In  our  Father's  house  to  win. 

Nature's  Priest !  thy  worship  fervent 
Tells  of  more  than  human  fame  ; 

He  must  be  God's  faithful  servant 
Who  can  thus  adore  his  name. 

May  life's  shadows  flee  before  thee, 
Leaving  all  the  heart  holds  dear  ; 

And,  when  years  to  heaven  restore  thee, 
Earth  thy  memory  shall  revere  ! 

Fannv  Prescott. 


WOMAN. 


A   SKKICH. 


I  will  ni:iki-  him  an  help  meet  for  liiiii."— ^Vh.  ii.  18. 


^V()MAN  was  never  framed  to  meet  the  gaze 

Of  heartless  crowds,  and  haunt  life's  pnblie  ways. 

Hers  is  a  milder  rule — a  peaceful  throne — 

The  heart  her  empire, — her  dominion  home  : 

The  gentle  priestess  of  that  hallowed  shrine, 

A\'here  human  feelings  prove  their  source  divine  : 

Born  o'er  its  heartfelt  pleasures  to  preside. 

Love,  her  best  guerdon — heavenly  truth  her  guide 

Hope,  thought,  and  feeling  centred  in  its  ties, 

Her  holiest  duties  are  her  dearest  joys. 

Child — mother — wife — whatever  be  the  name. 

The  dear  uilinities  around  her  claim  ; 

To  them  the  heart's  deep  core  is  fully  given, 

Till  thoughts  of  earth  arise  with  those  of  hca\cn. 

'Tis  woman's  cai'e,  in  every  age  of  man, 
To  watch  his  being  through  the  uncertain  i^jmn  : 
Bear  in  his  checpier'd  fate  an  equal  part. 
And  prove  the  guardian-spirit  of  his  heart. 
When  first  her  ann  his  helpless  weight  sustains, 
A  mother's  i-apture  cancels  all  her  pains  : 
The  wile  forgets  each  pang  of  sutfcring  now, 
"\\nien  his  sire's  lips  press  on  that  baby  brow 
A  father's  voiceless  blessing ;  and  the  kiss 
Seals  on  her  own  a  husband's  perfect  bliss 
To  hail  his  first-born.      Worlds  could  uot  confer. 
With  all  their  aauds,  so  rich  a  boon  on  her ! 


2 


'Tis  hers  Id  Lilian  I  tlic  blcssiui;  which  lia.-s  bh'.sl, 
And  yifhl  the  niirtiiruig  treasures  of  lier  breast ; 
With  the  rk'h  strt'um  his  little  life  sustain ; 
Hush  every  wail,  and  soften  every  pain  ; 
AV'ith  miser-love  survey  each  opening  grace, 
As  angel-smiles  Hit  o'er  liis  inlant  face  ; 
Feel  the  full  tide  of  rapture  boundless  rise. 
When  first  his  tongue  the  half-formed  accent  tries  ; 
Or  he  with  tiny  feet  essays  to  tread, 
In  mimic  speed,  the  meadow's  llowery  l)ed, 
With  hoHer  transport  hear  her  lisphig  chlhl 
Breathe  his  pure  homage  to  the  Undefiled  ; 
111  the  clasp'd  hands — the  serious,  asking  face — 
Thi'  first  impression  of  the  Godhead  trace — 
That  awe  of  Him,  whose  name  can  thus  control 
The  living  mysteries  of  an  infant's  soul ; 
And  as  her  arms  the  guiltless  babe  enfold. 
Prays  that  his  Maker's  flice  he  may  behold  ; 
That  to  her  powers  the  Christian  zeal  be  given 
To  guide  this  pilgi-im  of  the  earth  to  heaven — 
The  advents  of  her  heart,  long  treasur'd  there. 
The  sweet  reward  of  many  an  anxious  care  ;— 
Tliese  are  the  epochs  of  her  happy  life. 
Dear  to  the  mother — dearer  to  the  wife, 
Who  sees  her  husband's  image  in  his  boy 
Daily  unfolding,  with  maternal  joy ; 
Watchful,  to  good  the  heart  and  mind  to  win, 
And  make  his  son,  in  virtue,  worthy  him. 

Woman!— the  stay  of  childhood,  guide  of  youth, 
To  lead  man's  footsteps  in  the  path  of  truth — 
Is  formed  to  bless  the  riper  years  of  life. 
And  prove  a  priceless  treasure  as  a  wife ; 
His  changeful  hit  with  faith  unswerving  share  ; 
Each  smile  a  blessing,  and  each  sigh  a  prayer  ; 
With  hdvering  watchfulness,  instinctive  feel 
If  soothing  words  possess  the  ])ower  to  heal  ; 
W'hen  the  light  sally,  or  tlie  fund  caress, 
Can  draw  the  sting  from  lonely  wretchedness, 


I 


'Tis  hers  to  bear  the  word  or  look  uiikiml. 

Nor  cast  one  thoufrht  of  sad  reproach  Ix'hiiid  ; 

Shoiikl  better  feelings  re-assume  their  sway 

In  him,  it  is  her  pleasure  to  obey. 

Or  if,  in  sickness,  droops  the  weary  eye, 

Still  with  assiduous  care  to  h(jver  nigh  : 

With  noiseless  step  to  steal  around  his  bed, 

( 'ool  the  i)arch'd  lip — sustain  the  achuijj  head  ; 

Or  as  the  shai-jier  throes  of  pain  assail, 

Quell  her  own  gi'ief  to  soothe  his  sutTerino;  wail  ; 

Veil  her  deep  anguish  by  a  ti'uder  smile — 

1  lopelcss  herself,  still  whispering  hope  the  while 

Bound  uj)  in  him,  self  is  remembered  not. 

Her  very  being  in  h-r  love  forgot ! 

Life  is  vicissitude — a  shifting  sand — 
Where  oft  misfortune  veils  hope's  promised  laud 
AVhere  foirest  prospects  dwindle  to  a  speck. 
And  leave  the  tliture  but  a  gloomy  wreck. 
'Tis  then,  as  darker  grows  the  scene  around. 
That  woman's  love  a  quenchless  light  is  found ! 
When  gatheruig  ill  man's  sterner  nature  tries, 
Strong  in  her  weakness,  it  is  hers  to  rise  ! 
Meekly  to  prove  his  never  failing  stay. 
When  hollow  friends  with  fortune  pass  away  : 
Her  own  privations  cheerfully  to  hide, 
And  lull  the  anguish  of  his  wounded  pride  ; 
By  secret  toil,  with  care  incessant  win 
The  little  comforts  of  his  homo  for  him  ; 
In  her  own  fortitude  his  spirit  raise. 
And  give  the  soothing  lioiie  of  brighter  days. 
Ihe  wife  ! — the  mother  ! — all  her  feelings  share, 
Leaving  no  room  for  selfish  sorrow  there  : 
For  woman's  heart  is  of  that  ])recious  ore, 
Wliich,  deeper  tried,  becomes  reiined  the  more  ; 
And  time  will  prove  man's  surest  home  of  rest, 
Ilis  ark  oi' fomfort,  is  a  woman's  lireast  ! 

The  glad  companion  of  his  hajjpier  hours. 
Her  plavful  fancy  strews  his  patli  with  flowers. 


A  docile  pupil,  wlion  his  mental  lore 

Leads  lier  the  book  of  knowledj^e  to  explore: 

A  gentle  teacher,  as  by  nature  taught, 

She  wakes  to  nobler  aims  the  impassioiiM  tliou^hf  : 

Cleanses  his  spirit  irom  each  grosser  stain, 

Kach  sordid  feeling  ot'this  world  of  gain  ; 

ITnloeks  the  hidden  fountains  of  the  soul, 

And  bids  their  waters  flow  without  eonti-ol 

In  purer  channels,  bounded  by  those  ties 

Where  h(>  alone  can  find  unfading  Joys. 

E'en  when  life's  wasting  lamp  burns  low  and  dim, 
Still  at  his  side,  she  is  the  world  to  him  ; 
Her  watchful  care  each  little  want  sup[)lies, 
And  marks  his  wishes  with  unwearying  eyes ; 
Seeks  all  his  wonted  pleasures  to  dispense, 
And  fills  the  vacuum  of  each  failing  sense ; 
With  gentle  art  revives  the  sinking  fires, 
Nor  fails  to  cherish  till  the  flame  expires  ; 
Feels  in  his  loss  the  stay  of  life  tlepart. 
And  weai's  his  memoiy  in  her  widow'd  heart. 

This  is  her  destiny  !     Can  woman's  mind 
E'er  wish  in  life  a  noblei"  part  to  find  V 
Can  she,  aspiring,  by  ambition  led. 
Seek  in  the  haunts  of  i)omp  or  pi'idc;  to  tread. 
Eager  alone  to  dazzle  or  to  shine, 
False  to  hei'self,  false  to  that  Power  divine 
Who  gave  her  sacred  duties  to  fulfil, 
And  bade  her  live,  the  ci'eature  of  His  will  ? 
No  ;  let  her  happier  lot  for  ever  lie 
Where  heartfelt  pleasures  yield  a  guiltless  joy. 
Hers  the  sweet  task  to  man  through  life  to  jirove 
The  "  help  meet "  God  created  in  His  love  ; 
To  live  submissive  to  the  First  great  Cause, 
Her  life  the  staiidess  record  of  His  laws, 
Who  first  endow'd  her  frame  with  vital  breath, 
And  call'd  forth  being  from  the  sleep  of  death  ! 

Faxw  Prescott. 


STANZAS 


TO 


A   LEAD   PENCIL. 


Canst  thou  have  been  a  shapeless  mass, 

Enclos'd  within  the  mine's  deep  breast  ? 
Wliile  countless  years  were  sweeping  past, 

And  left  thee  still  in  darksome  rest  : — 
Reposing  in  unbroken  night, 

Drear,  as  when  first  the  Almighty  spoke 
Those  words  of  power,  "  Let  there  be  Light !  " 

And  lo  1  it  on  the  darkness  broke. 

Contending  empires  rose  and  fell, 

Race  after  race  pass'd  swift  away  ; 
Yet,  captive  in  that  shadowy  cell. 

Thy  treasures  unrevealed  lay  : 
Huge  ramparts,  which  had  frown'd  afar. 

Were  mouldering  into  kindred  dust  ; 
While  the  bright  panoply  of  war 

Grew  dim  with  time's  corroding  rust. 

O'er  thee  the  genial  breath  of  spring 

Could  ne'er  in  early  fragrance  play  ; 
Nor  summer's  ripen'd  beauty  fling. 

O'er  thy  lone  haunts  its  tresses  gay. 
There  no  autumnal  leaves  were  strewn, 

The  closing  year's  funereal  pall  ; 
Nor  winter  cast  a  deep'ning  gloom. 

Where  not  a  ray  of  light  could  fall. 


No  longer  in  its  depths  conceal'd, 

At  last  each  darkling  mass  was  wrought, 
Till  every  slender  shaft  reveal'd 

The  varied  stores  of  sight  and  thought. 
Yet,  like  Promethean  form  of  earth, 

Thou  wert  but  as  a  lifeless  frame, 
Ere,  spirit  of  immortal  birth  ! 

The  power  of  genius  o'er  thee  came  ; 

And  fancy's  rainbow  colours  stole, 

Fresh  beauty  to  thy  forms  to  give  ; 
Breathing  o'er  all  that  beaming  soul 

Which  bade  a  new  creation  live  ! 
All  that  in  nature  charms  the  eye  ; 

All  that  in  beauty  wins  the  heart ; 
Or  awes  the  soul  in  earth  or  sky. 

Is  imag'd  by  that  mingl'd  art. 

Does  love  the  pangs  of  absence  dread  ? 

Thou  canst  the  distant  form  restore  ; 
By  thee,  the  glances  of  the  dead 

Are  thrilling  on  our  souls  once  more  ; 
And  lips  which  cannot  speak  again. 

Seem  with  a  vital  spirit  rife  ; 
TiU  on  we  gaze  with  maddening  pain. 

For  nought  is  wanting  there — save  life. 

Thou  canst  give  back  the  long  estrang'd, 

Restore  the  glance  on  which  we  hung  ; 
Ere  yet  that  sever'd  heart  had  chang'd, 

Or  broken  faith  our  spirit  wrung. 
Bright  chronicle  of  nature's  page. 

Of  all  that  charms  the  eye  or  sense  ; 
The  bloom  of  youth,  the  snows  of  age. 

The  soul's  resistless  eloquence  ! 


There  is  no  flower  whose  fragrance  wooes  ; 

No  bird  who  swiftly  cleaves  the  skies  ; 
Nor  insect  bright  with  varied  hues, 

But  thou  canst  bid  its  form  arise  ! 
The  tints  which  o'er  the  landscape  glow, 

The  cliffs  which  soft  in  distance  fade. 
The  torrent  dashing  hoarse  below, 

Or  feathery  woodland's  deep'ning  shade. 

Boundless  as  thought ! — thou  canst  redeem 

From  time's  abyss  the  shadowy  past ; 
O'er  phantasies  of  poet's  dream. 

Thy  bright  imaginings  are  cast  ; 
Or  passion's  mingled  warfare  trace, 

Alike  in  rapture  or  despair  ; 
While  colouring  adds  its  living  grace 

To  fix  a  breathing  spirit  there  ! 

Fanny  Prescott. 
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THE  LAST  LILIES. 

ON    RECEIVING    FROM    A    FRIENU 
THE    LAST    LILIES    OF    THE    YEAR,  JUNE    3rd,    1854. 


'  Behold  the  lilies  of  the  field." 


"  The  last  of  the  Lilies  " — we  mourn  their  decay  ; 

If  the  roses  of  summer  are  opening  above, 
And  shedding  their  odours  where  meekly  they  lay  ; 

The  emblems  in  woman  of  all  that  we  love. 

Fair  types  of  a  pure  and  a  delicate  mind, 

So  modestly  springing  beneath  their  green  leaves. 

As  some  lovely  woman,  with  spirit  refined, 

Half  shrinks  from  the  homage  her  beauty  receives. 

With  fragrance  as  rich  as  the  incense  above  ; 

Their  snowy  bells  gracefully  bending  to  earth. 
Like  the  heart  of  a  true  woman,  given  in  love. 

To  the  home  of  the  wife,  and  the  ark  of  her  birtli. 

As  we  gaze  on  their  loveliness,  fair  in  decay. 
To  our  hearts  a  still  holier  beauty  is  given  ; 

For  they  seem  like  a  pure  spirit  passing  away 

From  the  shadows  of  earth  to  tlie  brightness  of  heaven. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


INVOCATION 

TO  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  OCEAN  IN  A  CALM. 


Come,  spirit  of  the  "  dark  blue  sea  ! " 

The  sun  to  hail  thee  mounts  on  high  ; 
And  nature  wakes  to  form  for  thee 

"  A  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky." 
Say,  in  what  cave  of  ocean  deep 

Dost  thou  the  couch  of  slumber  share  ; 
While  guardian  Naiads  vigils  keep, 

And  billows  softly  murmur  there  ? 

O  haste  thee  from  thy  coral  cell  1 

For  rippling  waves  thy  slumbers  break, 
And  music  bursts  from  every  shell ; 

Spirit  of  ocean,  rise  !  awake  ! 
In  trembling  lustre  on  the  deep 

A  pall  of  glory  now  is  thrown  ; 
The  mimic  billows  lightly  sweep, 

Each  girdled  by  a  sparkling  zone. 

Bright  as  a  monarch's  jewell'd  crest, 

And  sleeping  calmly  on  the  shore  ; — 
As  if  the  ocean's  tranquil  breast 

Could  never  own  a  tempest  more  ; — 
With  airy  flight  across  the  wave 

The  sea-bird  plumes  its  glossy  wing  ; 
The  dark  seal  haunts  the  lonely  cave. 

Where  matted  weeds  their  tresses  fling. 

The  noiseless  currents  gently  glide 
Or  eddy  round  the  lofty  steep 

Whose  cliffs,  reflected  in  the  tide. 
Calm  in  the  crystal  mirror  sleep  ; 


While  not  a  cloud  across  the  sky, 
To  dim  its  azure  vault,  is  driven  ; 

On  ocean's  breast  in  beauty  lie 
All  the  reflected  lines  of  heaven. 

The  billows  kiss  the  shore,  and  rest 

In  calmness,  like  a  wayward  child 
That  slumbers  on  its  mother's  breast 

And  dreams  away  each  passion  wild. 
Come,  spirit !  all  is  fair  and  bright ; 

Awake,  and  leave  thy  crystal  cave  : 
Earth, — ocean, — air, — are  bath'd  in  light, 

To  hail  thee,  spirit  of  the  wave  ! 

Fanny  Prescott. 


ON  BEING  REQUESTED  TO 

ADDRESS  SOME  LINES  TO  AN  OLD 

HEATHER    BROOM. 


Once  from  those  sightless  stems,  I  ween, 

With  matted  cobwebs  hung  ; 
Amid  light  tufts  of  heather  green. 

Thy  purple  flow'rets  sprung. 
And  once,  perchance,  those  wither'd  sprays 

Might  Falkirk's  plains  perfume, 
Or  blossom  on  the  flowery  braes 

Of  Yarrow,  or  of  Doon. 

Around  the  chieftain's  lonely  cairn 

Those  fragrant  wreaths  might  wave  ; 
Or  near  the  solitary  tarn 

The  mountain  tempest  brave. 
The  moor-fowl,  oft,  with  glossy  breast 

From  thy  soft  shelter  sprung, 
Or  couch'd  upon  the  secret  nest 

To  guard  its  callow  young. 

The  wild  bee,  too,  in  sultry  hours. 

Would  flit  on  vagrant  wing. 
To  rifle  from  thy  balmy  flowers 

The  hoaey'd  store  of  spring. 
Or,  childhood's  fairy  foot  hath  crept 

O'er  thee  in  frolic  play  ; 
Light  as  if  morning  breeze  had  swept 

Thine  early  dews  away. 

Oft  has  the  bard  in  gayer  bowers 

Join'd  thee  with  harebell  fair. 
Then  lov'd  to  see  his  country's  flowers 

Thus  blent  in  "  beauty's  hair." 


Nor  yet  alone  to  scenes  of  peace 
Thy  flowers  might  fragrance  yield, 

But  where  the  standard  woo'd  the  breeze 
High  on  the  embattl'd  field. 

Where  loud  the  "  Slogan"  cry  arose, 

And  pibroch's  warlike  strain 
Thrill'd  to  the  hearts  of  countless  foes 

Which  never  beat  again  ; 
When  thousands,  who  in  slumber  lay 

At  morn  upon  the  heath, 
Have  found  thee,  ere  the  twilight  gray, 

A  dreamless  couch  of  death. 

Canst  thou  have  bloom'd  on  glory's  field 

Where  sleep  the  mighty  brave  ? 
And  didst  thou  fragrant  chaplets  jrield 

O'er  beauty's  brow  to  wave  ? 
When  not  a  wreck  is  lingering  here 

Of  all  that  once  was  fair  ; — 
The  mountain  plume,  the  warrior's  bier. 

The  wreath  for  "  beauty's  hair  1" 

Fanny  Pbescott. 


THE  POET'S  LAST  WISH. 


O  !   lay  me  not,  when  I  pass  away, 

In  a  tomb  of  human  splendour  ; 
But  where  the  earliest  beams  of  day. 
As  they  burst  from  their  cradle  of  twilight  gray. 

May  nature's  tribute  render. 

Let  no  inscription  above  me  tell 

That  a  bard  beneath  is  sleeping ; 
But  dig  my  grave  by  the  ancient  well. 
Where  the  waters  that  rush  through  the  lonely  dell 

Their  musical  chimes  are  keeping  : 

Nor  proud  escutcheons  be  placed  on  high, 

Of  an  ancient  lineage  telling  ; 
But  my  canopy  be  the  bright  blue  sky, 
And  the  pale  moonbeams  as  they  tranquilly  lie 

Round  the  poet's  last  lone  dwelling. 

Peal  not  the  organ  above  the  dead, 

The  air  with  music  filling ; 
For  the  branches  waving  above  my  head, 
And  the  leaves  that  rustle  beneath  the  tread, 

Breathe  a  melody  more  thrilling. 

Nor  chaunt  a  requiem  above  my  grave  ; 

For  nature,  her  child  bewailing. 
Will  call  forth  the  echoes  of  wind  and  wave 
As  they  gently  flow  or  they  hoarsely  rave, 

Like  a  spirit's  mournful  wailing. 

My  matin  hymn  from  the  birds  will  rise, 

In  the  gladness  of  morning  waking  ; 
And  my  vesper  dirge  when  the  sunlit  skies 
Are  rich  with  the  hues  of  gorgeous  dyes 
Through  the  gathering  shadows  breaking. 


Mourn  not  o'er  my'grave  with  the  semblance  deep 

Of  a  grief  forgotten  to-morrow  ; 
For  there  age  will  its  holy  vigils  keep, 
And  childhood  wander  in  awe  to  weep 

O'er  the  young  heart's  earliest  sorrow  ; 

As  they  think  of  one  so  unfit  to  brave 

The  ills  which  the  spirit  were  breaking, 
Whose  earthly  wish  was  an  early  grave, 
Whose  heavenly  stay  was  a  faith  to  save. 
With  the  hope  of  a  blessed  waking. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


FIRST    EARNINGS. 


"  First  earnings  !"     How  this  homely  phrase 

Falls  sweetly  on  the  ear, 
How  many  tlioughts  of  happy  days 

These  simple  words  endear  ; 
In  the  heart's  treasury  they  lie, 
Shrouded  from  every  human  eye. 

When  first  we  raise,  through  Jesu  mild, 

Our  lisping  prayer  to  God, 
That  he  wiU  bless  a  little  cliild. 

And  lead  where  Christ  had  trod, — 
The  heart's  "first  earnings,"  O  !    what  bliss 
Is  in  our  mother's  holy  kiss. 

In  boyhood,  as  the  eager  mind 

Revels  in  classic  lore, 
Anxious  to  leave  the  crowd  behind, 

And  rank  with  those  before, — 
Proudly  we  hear  a  father's  praise — 
"  First  earnings  "  of  those  gladsome  days. 

Yet  sweeter  far  some  gift  to  bear 

To  one  whose  love  is  ours, — 
The  fruit  of  toil,  a  ring  of  hair. 

Or  fond  device  of  flowers  ; 
And  feel  the  beaming  look  repay 
"  First  earnings,"  on  love's  sunny  way. 

Or  with  a  deeper,  holier  joy, 

Bear  our  first  guerdon  home  ; 
With  voiceless  lip  and  moisten'd  eye 

See  looks  reflect  our  own. 
As  we  give  to  the  happy  wife 
*'  First  earnings  "  of  our  wedded  life. 


Age,  too,  can  count  its  holy  joys, 

Whene'er  the  hoary  head 
Has  won  of  righteousness  the  prize. 

And  faith  and  peace  have  shed 
'*  First  earnings  "  of  that  heavenly  joy 
Which  lifts  the  Christian's  hopes  on  high. 

"  First  earnings  1 "     Who  may  lightly  use 
These  words  so  deeply  fraught  ? 

For  as  we  hallow,  or  abuse. 
Will  good  or  ill  be  wrought  ; 

We  cannot  deem  those  little  things. 

From  which  the  bane  or  blessing  springs. 

Fanny  Prescott. 
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STANZAS 


TO 


A  CHALK   PENCIL. 


When  first  the  Almighty  word  decreed 

This  fair  creation  to  arise, 
And  to  chaotic  night  succeed 

The  bright'ning  charms  of  earth  and  skies  ; 
Embosom'd  in  its  fostering  womb, 

Long  hadst  thou  in  oblivion  slept  ; 
When  earth  became  a  mighty  tomb, 

O'er  which  the  boundless  waters  swept. 

They  came  ! — the  avenging  fiat  given, 

A  guilty  world  to  overflow  ; 
As  angels  lost  their  seat  in  heaven, 

And  man  his  paradise  below. 
They  passed  ! — and  when  the  living  God 

Restor'd  his  chosen  few  to  earth, 
'Twas  but  a  voiceless  waste  they  trod, 

A  world  recall'd  to  second  birth. 

The  scatter'd  race,  by  human  woes, 

Again  the  meed  of  crime  was  taught ; 
Ere  dawning  science  first  arose 

From  the  rich  treasury  of  thought ; 
Ere  usher'd  to  the  light  of  day, 

And  moulded  with  awakening  grace. 
When  mingled  with  the  plastic  clay, 

'Twas  thine  to  form  the  Grecian  vase. 
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The  hero's  ashes  to  enshrine 

In  the  dark  shadows  of  the  grave ; 
Or  hold  the  sparkling  Samian  wine 

Pledg'd  to  the  beautiful,  the  brave. 
When,  in  her  splendour,  ancient  Greece 

Look'd  proudly  on  her  zone  of  isles, 
Like  bright  oasis  of  the  seas. 

Reposing  in  her  fostering  smiles. 

The  classic  gems  of  ocean's  breast, 

Shrines  of  the  mighty  and  the  fair  ; 
Still  on  the  swelling  waves  they  rest, 

But  glory  has  departed  there  ! 
How  chang'd  !  since  o'er  the  ^gean  sea 

Her  stately  palaces  arose, 
And  Greece  was  like  its  billows  free. 

The  stay  of  friends,  the  scourge  of  foes  ! 

'Twas  then  love  bade  thy  powers  awake 

This  master  spirit  of  the  earth  ; 
With  kindling  touch  thy  fetters  brake, 

And  gave  thy  deathless  glories  birth  !  — 
The  flush  of  eve  was  bright  on  high. 

The  sun  had  kiss'd  the  Ionian  wave  ; 
And  every  tint  of  earth  and  sky 

Its  own  reflected  beauties  gave. 

Fair  Corinth,  in  that  radience  bright, 

In  all  her  dawning  splendour  rose  ; 
While  bath'd  in  hues  of  mellowing  light. 

The  shadowy  islands  calm  repose. 
When  o'er  her  sleeping  lover's  form 

The  fair  Dion6  fondly  hung, 
And  wept  ; — for,  e'er  the  rising  dawn. 

Their  souls  must  be  in  absence  wrung. 
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Wistful  she  gaz'd  on  that  lov'd  brow, 

Where  fleeting  lights  and  shadows  play'd  ; 
And  which  in  dreams  of  slumber  now, 

The  lines  of  anguish  deeply  shade. 
She  started  1 — as  those  sunbeams  fall, 

That  face,  in  dark'ning  shadow  thrown, 
Arose  upon  the  lattic'd  hall, 

A  breathing  image  on  the  stone. 

With  rapture  thrilling  at  her  heart, 

Dione  snatch'd  the  chalk  and  trac'd 
Each  precious  line  ;  and  bless'd  the  art, 

Which  half  the  pangs  of  absence  chas'd. 
Thus  cradled  on  the  breast  of  love, 

By  genius  nurs'd,  by  science  taught 
To  steal  thy  colouring  from  above, 

All  nature's  glowing  hues  were  caught. 

Mute,  yet  scarce  lifeless  ! — thou  canst  yield 

Thy  figures  all  save  vital  breath  ; 
Thine  heroes  rise  from  battle-field. 

The  teeming  sepulchre  of  death. 
The  glories  of  the  past  are  thine  ; — 

For  thee  the  future's  shadowy  veil. 
Which  shrouds  the  coming  march  of  time. 

Seems  half  its  mysteries  to  reveal. 

Thou  canst  pourtray  the  sightless  eye, 

The  lips  whence  fluttering  breath  hath  fled. 
The  rigid  brow, — the  ghastly  dye. 

The  paie,  still  slumber  of  the  dead  ; 
The  changes  flitting  o'er  the  face, 

When  the  soul's  feelings  struggle  there  ; 
Or  deeper  still,  the  scathing  trace 

Of  hopeless,  passionless  despair  ! 


'Twas  thine  to  fix  each  glowing  thought 

Of  inspiration  half  divine, 
Wlien  Raphael  from  his  subjects  caught 

A  spirit,  like  their  truths  sublime  ! 
Worthy  thine  own  immortal  land, 

Greece,  the  fair  cradle  of  thy  birth  : 
Meet  record  of  the  patriot  band. 

Whose  ashes  sanctify  her  earth  ! 

Still  give  to  fame  each  mountain  steep, 

The  waters  of  her  dark  blue  seas. 
The  temples  where  her  sages  sleep, 

And  all  which  form'd  the  soul  of  Greece  ! 
That  soul  has  fled,  yet  still  the  past 

Pierces  oblivion's  dusky  gloom  ; 
A  glory  beaming  to  the  last, 

A  light  emerging  from  the  tomb. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


TO  MY  YOUNG  COUSINS, 

BOSTON,  U.  S. 


I  know  ye  not,  the  joyous  band 

That  meet  within  a  happy  home  ; 
Yet  still,  by  fancy's  magic  wand, 

Each  dear  familiar  face  I  own. 

Or  e'en  if  fancy  fails  me,  still 

I  see  each  young  and  blooming  face  ; 

The  heart  can  boast  a  limner's  skill, 
And  kindred  blood  can  kindred  trace. 

I  have  no  treasures  of  my  own 

To  claim  a  mother's  watchful  care  ; 

Yet,  lov'd  ones,  in  your  distant  home, 

The  place  they  would  have  claim'd,  ye  share. 

The  Lord  be  with  ye, — ever  nigh 

Where'er  the  coil  of  life  ye  prove  ; — 

And  thro\igh  each  change  of  grief  or  joy, 
"  His  banner  over  ye  be  love." 

Fanny  Prescott. 


STANZAS  TO  THE  S¥ALLO¥. 


Tell  me,  rapid  wanderer,  where 

Dost  thou  seek  a  second  spring  ? 
Bird  of  ocean,  earth,  and  air, 

Stay  awhile  thy  vagrant  wing. 
Is  thine  home  across  the  deep, 

Where  in  milder  clime  than  ours 
Calm  the  angry  tempests  sleep. 

And  winter's  brow  is  crown'd  with  flowers  ? 

Or,  dost  thou  on  Afric's  shore 

Rest  beneath  the  torrid  zone. 
Where  the  now  degenerate  Moor 

Hails  thee  to  his  lattic'd  home  ? 
In  some  long-deserted  hall 

Is  thy  place  of  refuge  found. 
Where  the  mouldering  ruins  fall, 

And  scatter  desolation  round  ? 

Once  the  Moorish  lords  of  Spain 

Spread  from  thence  their  conquests  wide : 
Now  is  left  an  empty  name. 

All  the  wreck  of  former  pride. 
Where  the  stately  warrior  trod, 

And  the  light  of  beauty  shone  ; 
Where,  apostates  to  their  God  ! 

Monarchs  plar'd  a  regal  throne. 

All  the  splendour  now  is  fled  ; 

Valour,  leputy,  where  are  they  ? 
Kings  are  slumbering  with  the  dead, 

Power  and  might  have  pass'd  away  : 
All  its  chivalry  is  gone, 

All  its  harmony  is  mute  ; 
Hush'd  is  beauty's  magic  tone, 

Silent  now  the  broken  lute. 


In  those  orange-scented  bowers 

Grass  and  weeds  are  mingled  high, 
While  the  brightly  scatter 'd  flowers 

Bloom  unseen,  unheeded  die. 
Now  no  more  from  lattic'd  hall 

Beauty's  eye  is  glancing  bright  ; 
But  the  moonbeams  coldly  fall, 

Slumb'ring  there  in  holy  light. 

Where  the  banners  proudly  wav'd. 

Ivy's  polished  tresses  float ; 
Where  the  clashing  cymbals  brav'd, 

Croaks  the  raven's  boding  note  : 
E'en  the  silent  echoes  sleep 

In  those  solitary  towers, 
Save  when  owls  their  vigils  keep 

'Mid  the  long-neglected  bowers  ; 

Or  the  bat  at  twilight  gray 

Flits  across  some  broken  shrine 
Where,  return'd  to  kindred  clay, 

Sleeps  a  spirit  free  as  thine  : 
Or,  perchance,  the  mimic  crown, 

Sculptur'd  round  a  monarch's  brow 
On  the  monumental  stone, 

\ields  the  lizard  shelter  now. 

Then,  wanderer,  rest  !  nor  tempt  the  wave  : 

A  tyrant's  sway  is  not  for  thee ; 
Freedom  has  but  now  a  grave 

In  that  realm  of  slavery  ! 
Oh  !   rest  thee  in  our  happier  land. 

Nor  seek  those  lonely  Moorish  towers  ; 
For  spring  will  come  with  fairy  wand 

Again  to  deck  our  clime  with  flowers. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


I 


I 


I 


TO  THE  SNOW- DROP. 


Flow'ret  of  early  memories,  hail ! 

I  look  with  moisten'd  eye  on  thee  ; 
And  joy  to  see  thy  leaflets  pale 

Unfold  in  virgin  purity. 

Nature's  first  incense  to  the  year, 

So  spotless  that  e'en  earth  denies 
Her  riches  to  the  light  and  air 

Until  thy  lowly  blossoms  rise. 

Meek  emblem  of  the  offerings  given 

When  the  young  world  was  in  its  prime, 

And  the  first-fruits  assign'd  to  Heaven 
To  win  for  all  a  care  divine. 

Dear  snow-drop  1   in  my  childish  hours. 

Oft  kneeling  on  thine  icy  bed, 
I  lov'd  to  watch  thy  pearly  flowers 

Rear  above  earth  their  drooping  head  : 

For  as  the  welcome  buds  sprang  up, 
They  came  a  precious  boon  to  me  ; 

Long-treasur'd  hopes  lay  in  each  cup, 
And  deep  thoughts  blent  with  silent  glee. 

As  in  a  child's  pure,  earnest  love. 

That  made  e'en  watching  patient  grow, 

I  yearn'd  my  treasures  to  remove 
Far  from  their  snowy  couch  below. 

And  even  still  does  memory  hoard 
The  thrilling  gladness  of  that  hour 

When  my  own  garden  could  afford 
My  mother  such  a  priceless  flower. 

Years  have  swept  many  a  deeper  trace. 
Yet  the  heart's  gushing  fountains  rise 

Whene'er  I  mark  thy  pensile  grace, 
Pale  flow'ret  of  the  wintry  skies. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


i 


THE    LAMENT    ON 

Cije  Seat]^  of 
THE  LATE  JOHN  DiVLTON.  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 

&c. 


Mourn  !  for  the  mingled  tones  of  human  feeling 
Burst  forth  from  crowds  lamenting  for  the  dead  ; 

Mourn  !  for  the  shadows  of  the  grave  are  stealing, 
To  shroud  from  mortal  eyes  that  honour'd  head. 

Mourn  for  the  man,  "who  pure  in  spirit,"  never 
Caught  from  the  world  one  taint  of  guile  or  stain  ; 

Mourn  in  affection  that  must  live  for  ever, 
Since  we  can  "  never  see  his  like  again." 

Mourn  for  the  sage  whose  nightly  watch,  unsleeping, 
Read  the  bright  wonders  of  the  starry  sky  ; 

For  him,  who  thus  the  wake  of  science  keeping. 
Still  learn'd  to  live  as  none  e'er  fear'd  to  die. 

Mourn  for  the  boundless  intellect  revealing, 
With  lucid  power,  of  earth  the  primal  laws  ; 

Piercing  each  mystery  Nature's  code  concealing. 
Yet  ever  humble  to  "  The  First  Great  Cause." 

Mourn  !  when  in  dust  the  mortal  shrine  is  lying. 
And  England  proudly  treasures  Dalton's  name  : 

In  lands  remote,  his  memory  undying, 
Must  win  earth's  immortality — its  fame. 

Mourn  for  the  brow  in  righteousness  grown  hoary, 
In  Wisdom's  "  paths  of  pleasantness  and  peace  :  " 

Yet  mourn  in  hope  :  his  spirit  rests  in  glory, 
Where  earthly  cares  and  toils  for  ever  cease. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


6n  ti)e  l^taii)  of 


THE    LATE 


JOHN  DALTON,  D.CL,  F.E.S., 


&c. 


If  ever  the  illustrious  dead 

Could  have  a  fitting  shrine, 
Dalton  1  the  spot  where  rests  thine  head, 

Should  mock  the  course  of  time. 

The  sepulchre  which  bears  thy  name, 
Great  priest  of  nature's  womb, 

Would  be  on  Egypt's  ancient  plain  ; 
A  pyramid  thy  tomb. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


LE   TABLEAU. 


In  sadness  I  gaze  on  that  beautiful  face, 

And  the  tears  gather  fast  in  my  eye, 
To  feel  that  such  touching,  such  womanly  grace 

Could  in  its  full  loveliness  die. 

It  is  not  alone  that  a  sculptor  might  find 

His  most  exquisite  models  in  thee  ; 
Or  a  painter  with  rapture  view  beauty  refin'd, 

As  the  dream  of  his  fancy  may  be  : 

But  the  soul  which  that  beauty  so  highly  informs, 
With  a  charm  that  no  language  can  tell  ; 

That  breathing  expression  which  sweetly  adorns 
Thy  face  with  its  magical  spell. 

I  gaze  on  those  lips  till  I  almost  forget 
They  are  seal'd,  and  no  longer  can  speak  ; 

And  fancy  the  changes  are  eloquent  yet 
Which  pass'd  o'er  that  beautiful  cheek  ; 

When  the  soft  glow  of  feeling  which  over  it  came, 
As  thy  spirit  thrill'd  high  with  delight. 

Was  lovely  and  brief,  as  the  roseate  stain, 
Which  rests  on  Mont  Blanc  ere  the  night ; 

And  it  seem'd  o'er  thy  paleness  that  flush  of  the  heart 

Shed  a  spirit  of  beauty  divine, 
As  roses  their  own  glowing  colours  impart, 

When  they  rest  on  some  pure  marble  shrine. 

In  the  depths  of  that  dark,  of  that  eloquent  eye. 
What  treasures  of  mind  lay  conceal'd  ; 

Till  lofty  thoughts  kindled  thy  spirit  so  high. 
And  its  volumes  of  soul  were  reveal'd. 


Full  well  on  that  regal,  that  beautiful  brow 

The  crown  of  an  empire  might  rest ; 
For  those  lofty  aspirings  are  stamp'd  on  it  now, 

Which  God  on  thy  spirit  impress'd. 

'Tis  meet  thou  art  gone  to  thine  own  native  heaven, 

Too  highly  endow'd  one  for  earth  ; 
Since  a  happier  boon  in  thy  death  has  been  given 

Than  that  which  conferr'd  on  thee  birth. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


A   REJOINDER 


'ANSWER  TO  HYPATIA'S  LAMENT  FOR  THE  DEATH  OF 
DR.  DALTON,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  BY  THEOPHILUS." 


The  founders  of  the  pyramids 
Indeed  might  pass  from  earth, 

Nor  leave  a  certain  trace  whose  hand 
Gave  these  vast  structures  birth. 

They  liv'd  ;  they  died  ;  and  left  behind 

For  man  gigantic  tombs  ; 
They  worshipp'd  clay,  and  not  the  mind 

No  sepulchre  inhumes. 

"  Of  the  earth  earthy,"  to  the  dust 

Their  memory  is  consign'd  ; 
Their  mighty  works  alone  remain, 

The  wonder  of  mankind. 

And  if  they  were  the  sepulchre 
Of  one  with  Dalton's  fame, — 

The  good,  the  great, — he  would  bequeath 
All  they  yet  want, — a  name  ! 

Fanny  Prescott, 


THE    SABBATH 


Keep  holy  the  Sabbath."— Fourth  Commandment. 

The  Sabbath  !  God's  own  holy  day, 

How  blessedly  it  falls, 
Though  sickness  keeps  us  far  away 

From  consecrated  walls. 

The  Sabbath  !  there  is  hallowing  peace 

E'en  in  the  very  word  ; 
It  bids  each  warring  passion  cease, 

Which  has  the  bosom  stirr'd. 

The  Sabbath  !   God  has  doubly  blest  : 

Refuge  from  toil  is  given  ; 
And  quiet,  for  that  spirit  rest 

Which  draws  the  soul  to  heaven. 

The  Sabbath  !  it  no  memory  leaves 
For  those  who  are  our  foes  ; 

The  trusting  heart  in  faith  believes 
They  can  no  more  oppose. 

The  Sabbath  !  in  its  holy  calm 
Our  hearts  become  more  true  ; 

O'er  all  it  sheds  a  blessed  balm. 
Like  Hermon's  precious  dew. 

The  Sabbath  1  death  the  lov'd  may  part. 

Or  distant  lands  divide  ; 
Yet  e'en  those  sorrows  of  the  heart 

By  it  are  sanctified. 

The  Sabbath  1  type  of  heavenly  rest 

Beyond  this  world  of  care, 
lie  it  to  us  for  ever  blest, — 

The  day  of  peace  and  prayer. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


THE  RETORT  COURTEOUS. 


ADDRESSED  TO  AN  OLD  FRIEND,  A  BARRISTER, 

rHOM    I    HAD   NAMED   DIOGENES   FROM  HIS  CONSTANTLY  RAILING 

AGAINST   WOMEN. 


Mr.  Diogenes, — Sir, 

You  are  a  very  great  teaze,  Sir, 

For  you  never  fail 

At  poor  woman  to  rail 
While  you  sit  in  your  chair  at  your  ease,  Sir, 

But  man  is  a  creature  strong,  Sir, 
And  he  vows  that  woman  is  wrong.  Sir, 

So  in  self-defence 

We  have  just  the  sense 
To  prove  that  we  have  a  tongue.  Sir, 

For  man  he  made  the  laws,  Sir, 
And  he  quite  forgot  one  clause,  Sir, 

That  in  huffs  or  miflFs 

Or  sulks  or  tiffs 
Pompey  should  keep  off  his  paws,  Sir. 

So  I  feel  inclin'd  to  judge.  Sir, 
Through  life  we  unevenly  trudge.  Sir, ; 

It  is  yours  to  sway,  ^ 

But  ours  to  ohey, 
That  is,  if  we  please  to  budge,  sir. 

If  the  serpent  did  Eve  beguile.  Sir, 
He  imparted  some  of  his  wile.  Sir, 

For  she  caught  his  glance, 

And  many  a  dance 
She  leads  poor  man  fur  a  smile.  Sir. 


And  she  learn'd  his  many  coils,  Sir, 
To  catch  poor  man  in  her  toils,  Sir, 

And  she  winds  ahout 

Till  he  "  can't  get  out " 
In  a  thousand  different  styles.  Sir, 

So,  Mr.  Diogenes, — Sir, 
Woman  like  man  can  teaze.  Sir, 

With  the  show  of  sway 

You  must  obey, 
For  women  will  do  as  they  please.  Sir. 


Fanny  Prescott. 


^e§i!*(^tt5)  Weit§< 


EAELY  SUiyiMEE 
SABBATH  EVENING  THOUGHTS. 


"  Lift  up  your  ej'es  and  look  on  the  fields." 
"  He  that  reapeth,  gathereth  fruit  unto  life  eternal." — John  iv.  35,  36. 

From  winter's  fostering  cradle  spring  has  birth, 

Crowned  with  the  simple  flowers  in  childhood  dear  ; 

Meet  types  of  God's  young  children  of  the  earth, 
Rich  buds  of  promise  for  each  future  year  ; 

Through  the  lone  woods  the  sweetest  music  rings — 

The  birds  thanks  giving  to  the  King  of  kings. 

Young  summer,  in  its  loveliness  of  bloom, 

Springs  like  the  primal  sweets  of  Eden's  bowers, 

Ere  sin  had  altered  man's  immortal  doom, 

Or  blood  been  sprinkled  over  earthly  flowers  ; 

We  feel  as  if  each  gentle  breeze  had  wings 

To  waft  our  homage  to  the  King  of  kings. 

Young  summer  fills  the  heart  with  hope  and  trust, 
Raising  the  Christian's  holiest  thoughts  on  high  ; 

Teaching,  if  all  this  bloom  is  "  dust  to  dust," 
That  man's  immortal  spirit  cannot  die  ; 

Raising  the  soul  above  all  earthly  things. 

In  grateful  worship  to  the  King  of  kings. 

Strong  in  that  faith  our  everlasting  stay, 

That  glorious  heritage  which  Christ  has  given. 

We  feel,  if  all  of  earth  must  pass  away, 
Man  was  created  for  the  joys  of  heaven, 

To  join,  when  death  the  spirit's  freedom  brings. 

Heavenly  hosannas  to  the  King  of  kings. 

Fanny  Prescott, 


FAITH. 


"  This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even 
our  faith."—!  John  v.  4. 


"  Faith  "—is  the  stay  of  earth  and  heaven, 

On  human  and  divine  ; 
The  pole-star  to  earth's  pilgrims  given, 

To  their  immortal  shrine  ; 
In  heavenly  hope  and  earthly  love 
The  eye  of  faith  is  rais'd  above. 

Faith  is  the  bond  of  man  vfith  man, 

Of  truth  the  solemn  test, 
By  which  all  human  worth  we  scan, 

The  anchor  of  our  rest ; 
The  deathless  hope  which  ever  brings 
Our  spirit  to  "  The  King  of  kings." 

"  Faith  "  by  which  our  martyrs  trod 

Their  thorny  path  on  earth. 
By  which  through  steadfast  hope  in  God 

They  won  a  second  birth  ; 
And,  strong  in  that  immortal  gain. 
Rose  nobly  over  mortal  pain. 

"  Faith,"  by  Christ  the  gift  of  heaven, 

The  balm  of  spirits  tried  ; 
Each  earthly  tie  in  mercy  given, 

By  faith  is  purified  ; 
Faith  lifts  above  a  steadfast  eye. 
And  teaches  how  to  live  or  die. 

Fanny   Prescott. 


"  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth."— Genesis  i.  1. 
"And  man  hecame  a  living  soul."— Genesis  vii.  'i. 


Was  it  fi-om  chaos — from  its  dreary  void, 

Rocks  without  form,  and  waters  without  tide, 

Where  darkness  brooded  in  eternal  night, 

From  shapeless  atoms,  sprang  this  world  to  light  ? 

\Miat  was  the  power  which  bade  this  earth  aiise, 

And  fram'd  the  beiiming  glories  of  the  skies  ? 

Whose  voice  creative  pierc'd  that  dread  abyss. 

And  from  its  shadows  called  a  world  Uke  this  ? 

What  spirit  moved  upon  the  waters  deep, 

And  bade  life  spring  from  nothing — from  the  slee]) 

Of  deathlike  chaos,  and  its  yawning  womb 

Give  birth  to  nature,  as  from  mortal  tomb 

The  human  dust  will  rise  in  that  great  day, 

When  earth  shall  pass  in  fervent  heat  away — 

\\niat  spirit  moved  where  none  had  ever  trod  ? 

We  know,  we  feel,  it  was  the  power  of  God ! 

"What  voice  call'd  glory  from  the  depths  of  night  ? 

God  spake  the  word,  and  darkness  chang'd  to  hght, — 

Meted  the  spreading  waters  in  His  hand, 

Till  gathering  torrents  left  the  fertile  land  ; 

In  the  vast  firmament  caus'd  lights  to  shine, 

Signs  of  the  seasons  and  the  lapse  of  time  ; 

Made  the  bright  sun  in  glory  rule  the  day. 

The  moon  o'er  night  diffuse  her  purer  ray; 

Made  the  wide  seas  jaeld  forth  a  li\Tng  birth. 

And  forms  of  life  to  multiply  on  earth  ; 

From  the  rich  treasury  of  her  fertile  breast 

Brouglit  trees  and  flowers  in  ripen \I  beauty  drest ; 


Fram'd  winged  birds  to  cleave  the  yielding  aii' ; 
Gave  life  to  all ;  and  saw  that  "  good  "  was  there. 
Then,  to  reign  over  this  stupendous  plan, 
In  His  "own  image"  lie  created  man, 
Gave  him  dominion  o'er  His  works  on  earth. 
Lord  of  creation  in  its  infant  birth. 
Shall  we  defile  what  the  Almighty  wrought  ? 
Pollute  by  ci-ime  what  He  with  goodness  fraught. 
Sin  with  the  words  of  pardon  on  our  tongue. 
Know  what  is  right,  yet  practice  what  is  wrong  ? 
Shall  mortal  o'er  the  immortal  stUl  prevail, 
And  what  is  lasting  bow  to  what   is  frail  V 
Shall  the  soul  forfeit  its  immortal  trust, 
Nor  rise  superior  to  the  shrine  of  dust, — 
Its  fragile  tenement,  whence  vital  breath 
For  ever  flees  before  the  grasp  of  death  V 
God,  when  He  gave  to  man  a  soul  of  life. 
Divine  and  human,  blent  in  awful  strife ; 
The  fi-ame,  as  earthly,  prone  to  mortal  sin. 
The  spirit,  struggling  heaven  again  to  win,— 
As  human,  subject  to  the  powers  of  hell ; 
As  work  divine,  forbidden  to  rebel ! 
Still  we  are  free  the  good  or  ill  to  choose, 
To  gain  by  virtue,  or  by  vice  to  lose, — 
Free  to  aspire  to  that  eternal  rest 
Where  aU  is  changeless,  and  where  all  is  blest. 
Then  let  us  firmly  rend  the  bonds  away 
^Vliich  chain  the  spirit  to  its  home  of  clay  : 
Follow  the  just,  who  firm  in  faith  have  trod ; 
Our  lives  the  holiest  worship  of  our  God, — 
That  when  the  voice  which  called  this  earth  to  light 
Again  consigns  it  to  the  womb  of  night. 
When  the  whole  frame  of  nature  shall  expire 
As  the  world  sinks  in  elemental  fire, 
And  o'er  its  wreck  shall  sweep  obUvion's  flood, 
God  may  again  pronounce  "  His  work  is  (joodr 

Fanny  Prescott. 


HYMN  FOR  EASTEK-DAY, 

WRITTEN    DURING    SICKNESS, 
March  Mst,   1850. 


"  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead."— 1  Corinthians  xv.  20. 


Day  on  which  our  Saviour  rose 

Martyr  for  each  human  sin, 
Sacrific'd  by  mortal  foes, 

"  Christ  is  risen  !  "  we  live  through  him. 
In  the  sacred  house  of  prayer, 

In  the  temple  of  our  Lord, 
May  each  contrite  spirit  there 

Humbly  turn  from  sins  abhorr'd. 
As  the  heart's  hosannas  rise 
In  hallelujahs  to  the  skies. 

In  his  temple,  God  is  nigh  ; — 

Near  the  altar  of  our  home. 
Where  the  heart  is  rais'd  on  high, 

Is  that  gracious  presence  known. 
Home  has  sacred  temple  walls. 

When  each  chast'ning,  kindly  given. 
Like  the  "  balm  of  Gilead  "  falls 

Hermon's  dew  from  Zion's  heaven  ; 
When  the  heart's  hosannas  rise 
In  hallelujahs  to  the  skies. 

From  home's  lowly,  hallow'd  shrine, 
Fervent  prayers  of  faith  ascend, 

Meekly  to  that  power  divine, 
E'er  our  Saviour,  father,  friend. 


2 

Sickness  may  subdue  the  frame, 

And  the  temple  of  our  God, 
(Altar  where  we  praise  his  name,) 

Be  a  path  too  seldom  trod  ; 
Yet  the  heart's  hosannas  rise 
In  hallelujahs  to  the  skies. 

Ever  heard  the  lowly  prayer 

Offer'd  through  his  blessed  Son, 
When  the  contrite  spirit  there 

Meekly  asks,  "  Thy  will  be  done  1  " 
By  the  death  our  Saviour  died. 

Conqueror  o'er  sin,  death,  and  grave  ; 
By  the  spirits  sanctified  ; 

By  the  cross  he  bore  to  save  ; 
May  our  heart's  hosannas  rise 
In  hallelujahs  to  the  skies. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


ON  RECEIVING  A  BRANCH   OF   OLIVE   FROM 
THE   GARDEN  OF  GETHSEMANE. 

"And  Jesus  came  to  a  place  called  Gcthsemane."— Matthew  xivi.  36. 


Gethsemane  1  thine  hallow'd  haunts  still  yield 
The  sacred  olive  :  symbol  which  the  dove 

Bore  to  the  ark  ; — type  of  that  heavenly  shield 

Vouchsaf  d  to  man  through  God's  redeeming  love 

Ere  yet  his  "  bow  of  promise  "  rose  in  heaven, 
That  covenant  by  him  in  mercy  given. 

Gethsemane  !  thy  name  of  saving  power 

Thrills  with  a  spirit-voice  the  christian's  heart ; 

In  thee  our  Saviour  knew  the  anguish'd  hour 
Of  mortal  agony,  and  pray'd  apart, 

"  My  Father  !  let  this  cup  pass  from  thy  Son  ; 
If  not,  O  Father  !  e'er  thy  will  be  done." 

Gethsemane  1  kingdoms  have  pass'd  away, 

Nor  left  a  wreck  their  former  site  to  prove  ; 

But  thou  1  thine  holy  memories  ne'er  decay, 
Scene  of  our  Saviour's  suffering  and  his  love  ; 

Even  this  wither'd  branch,  as  from  the  grave. 
Speaks  of  His  love  who  died  mankind  to  save ! 

Fanny  Prescott. 


TO  THE  LUNAR  BOW, 

wincir  Ai'i'iiAKicK  .i.vNUAKY  21,  1827. 


"  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud." — Oeiiexis  ix.  13. 


Buw  of  the  Heavens !  -whose  rajiess  arc 

Spans  the  black  vault  of  night, 
WTien  all  above  saA'e  thee  is  dark. 
As  if  for  ever  quencli'd  each  spark 

Shed  from  the  fount  of  light. 

And  thine  is  a  holy  light  to  me, 

For  soleuui  feelings  wake 
As  I  gaze  in  this  silent  hour  on  thee, 
And  think  of  that  dread  eternity 

AMu-n  till'  soul  earth's  bonds  shall  break  ; 

Or  1  muse  on  the  earliest  page  of  time, 

When  over  the  trackless  wave 
The  ark  was  guided  by  power  di\ii\e, 
The  just  fi-om  the  wreck  of  sin  and  crime 

Omnipotent  to  save. 

And  the  buw  of  peace  arose  again, 

As  a  covenant  with  God, 
When  tlie  rushing  waves  of  the  pathless  main 
Had  swejit  from  earth  each  gnihy  st;iin. 

Where  the  wicked  proudly  trod. 


The  bow  whioh  gleams  through  the  spavklliig  sliuwcr 

Is  that  ofhope  in  suoth, 
Yet  cahn  and  pale  m  this  silent  hour, 
We  feel  in  thee  is  a  holier  power, 

For  thine  is  the  arc  of  truth. 

The  sanguine  vows  of  the  young  and  gay 

To  that  solar  beam  are  given, 
Yet  the  sage  to  thee  will  his  homage  pay, 
And  deeply  muse  on  thy  mystic  ray, 

So  fair  on  the  brow  of  heaven. 

The  rainbow  in  fancy's  realms  may  shine, 

O'er  her  baseless  altar's  gleam ; 
Science  for  thee  has  a  nobler  shrine, 
Which  triumphs  above  the  wrecks  of  time. 

Majestic  as  thy  beam. 

There  pure  and  free  from  all  darkling  stain 

Thou  wilt  rest  like  a  holy  spoil. 
And  cast  thine  halo  around  the  name 
Of  those  who  in  wisdom's  honour'd  fane 

As  the  priests  of  nature  dwell. 

Of  earthly  hopes  let  the  arc  of  day 

As  an  emblem  still  be  given, 
Yet  when  Ufe  shall  pass  like  a  dream  away, 
We  feel  a  type  in  thy  peaceful  ray 

Of  the  deathless  hopes  of  heaven. 

FAJfNY  PnESCOTT, 


THE  SPIRIT-VOICE  OF  FLOWERS. 


Greet  us :   we  spring  from  a  fairy  race 

Whose  latest  sighs  were  exhal'd  in  flowers ; 

Of  our  elfin  heauty  we  bear  the  trace, 

We  breathe  the  sweets  of  our  elfin  bowers. 

The  cry  of  the  world  against  us  rose, 

We  were  banish'd  far  from  those  fairy  bowers  ; 

And  all  we  could  gain  from  relentless  foes 

Was  to  change  with  our  latest  sigh  to  flowers. 

Cherish  us,  mortals  :  for  sweet  and  bright 
We  gaily  bloom  in  your  sylvan  bowers  ; 

And  when  ye  shall  pass  to  the  world  of  light. 
May  your  spirits  like  ours  exhale  in  flowers. 

Yet  not  to  the  blossoms  that  withering  stand, 

The  blasts  which  have  faded  the  heart's  young  flowers; 

But  to  changeless  sweets  of  our  father-land. 
In  the  heavenly  Eden's  blissful  bowers. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


THE  FAIRY'S  GIFT. 

ADDRESSED  TO   A  VERY  LOVELY  AND  GRACEFUL 
LITTLE   GIRL. 


Titania  wander'd  forth  one  day, 
When  sunshine  all  was  steeping, 

And  saw,  laid  on  a  bed  of  flowers, 
A  sister-fairy  sleeping. 

The  rich  dark  hair  in  masses  hung, 
As  twin'd  by  Beauty's  finger  ; 

The  full  lash  on  the  fair  cheeks  lay, 
Where  sunbeams  seem  to  linger. 

O  !  hither  haste  my  elfin  train, 

Titania  cried  in  rapture  : 
Look  on  this  lovely  child  of  earth, 

And  envy  me  my  capture. 

The  sleeper  stirr'd— those  touching  eyes, 
Titania  thrill'd  with  pleasure  : 

O  !  no,  dear  child  !  I  could  not  rob 
Thy  parents  of  their  treasure. 

That  flexile  form — that  speaking  face, 
To  Beauty  seem  to  vow  thee  ; 

And  thus  with  feeling,  fancy,  grace, 
Sweet  Fanny,  I  endow  thee. 

With  elfin  wand  I  touch  thy  brow, 
May  blessings  without  number 

Be  thine  ;  and  life  as  bright  as  now, 
And  peaceful  as  thy  slumber  ! 

Fanny  Prkscott. 


a^n  tf)(  Heati)  of 
SIR  FRANCIS  CHANTREY. 


For  ever  cold  that  master -hand 
Which  bade  the  marble  wear 

Forms  of  such  eloquence  and  grace, 
We  deem  that  life  is  there  ! 

The  kindling  spirit  feels  thy  power 
Could  such  expression  give  ; 

We  gaze,  and  thrill,  as  if  the  dead 
Pale  from  the  grave  could  live  ! 

The  illustrious  own  a  double  fame 
Whom  thy  creations  shrine  ; 

The  one,  we  feel,  is  justly  theirs, 
The  other  caught  from  thine. 

Who  a  meet  sepulchre  can  raise 

To  Genius  and  to  thee  ? 
Who  can  so  eloquently  tell 

Thy  claims  on  memory  ? 

It  is  not  left  for  human  hand 
To  immortalize  thy  name  ; 

Thy  works  will  be  thy  monument, 
Thine  epitaph,  their  fame. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


LINES 


ON   BEING  ASKED  TO  DEFINE   IN  WHAT   A 
PREFERENCE  FOR  MOUNTAIN  SCENERY  ORIGINATED. 


I  feel  all  tlie  beauty  of  woodland  and  vale, 

In  exquisite  loveliness  glowing  so  bright, 
Like  the  magical  scenes  of  a  fairy-land  tale. 

We  have  read  in  our  childhood  with  eager  delight. 
Yet  give  uie  the  mountains,  majestic  and  wild, 

Whose  dark  rugged  peaks  with  the  skies  seem  to  blend, 
Though  o'er  their  rude  grandeur  no  sunbeam  e'er  smil'd. 

And  the  gray  rolling  clouds  round  their  summits  descend. 

The  bulwarks  of  liberty, — homes  of  the  brave, — 

A  barrier  by  nature  opposed  to  our  foes, 
While  girt  by  the  mountain  and  zon'd  by  the  wave, 

Still  may  our  isle  in  its  freedom  repose. 
Yes,  give  me  the  lone  and  magnificent  wild, 

Where  the  feet  of  the  saint  and  the  hero  have  trod. 
For  I  feel  it  an  altar  by  sin  undefiled, 

Where  my  spirit  in  purity  worships  its  God  ! 

If  aught  of  the  world  could  o'ershadow  it  then, 

Or  taint  with  its  leaven  'mid  scenes  thus  sublime, 
It  were  best  such  poor  recreant  dwelt  amongst  men, 

Nor  sully  this  temple  of  God  by  a  crime. 
Bear  me  to  the  mountain,  'tis  there  I  am  free, 

And  the  high-swelling  thoughts  of  my  spirit  have  birth, 
Like  the  dove  to  the  wilderness,  fain  would  I  flee, 

Bursting  the  fetters  which  bind  me  to  earth. 

When  the  depths  of  these  solitudes  lonely  I  tread. 

The  shades  of  past  greatness  around  me  descend, 
Till  I  seem  to  commune  with  the  glorious  dead, 

Who  liv'd  to  enlighten  or  died  to  defend. 
Then  give  me  in  death  but  a  wild  mountain  grave, 

For  a  lonely  enthusiast  sepulchre  meet, 
Where  the  boundless  abyss  of  the  ocean's  dark  wave, 

Like  the  gulf  of  eternity,  lies  at  my  feet ! 

Fannv  Prescott. 


^(g§t!*efcl|    ^eiti< 


PARAPHRASE  OF  THE  mm  PSALM. 


'■  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept." 


By  Babel's  stream,  when  Israel  wept 

Each  captive's  harp  in  silence  hung  ; 
Their  hallowed  chords  remained  unswept, 

Their  Hebrew  melodies  unsung. 
When  urged  to  breathe  these  native  strains, 

"  Can  we,"  they  cried,  "  awake  them  still — 
O  !  can  we  raise  on  Babel's  plains 

The  sacred  songs  of  Zion's  hill  ? 

"  Salem  !  though  in  a  stranger-land. 

Sad  exiles  from  thy  courts  we  roam, 
Not  one  of  Judah's  scatter'd  band 

Can  e'er  forget  their  sainted  home  ! 
Or  if,  perchance,  in  mirth's  light  hour, 

One  recreant  thought  were  false  to  thee. 
Then  lost  for  ever  be  the  power 

To  wake  thy  sacred  minstrelsy  ! 

"  Hush'd,  may  our  harps  in  silence  sleep. 

And  not  one  hallow'd  strain  of  yore — 
One  holy  hymn  of  Zion  sweep 

The  trembling  chords  they  thrill'd  before  ! 
O,  God  of  Israel !  Lord  of  Grace  I 

Remember,  in  thine  hour  of  wrath, 
The  sins  of  Edom's  guilty  race. 

Who  call'd  down  ruin  on  our  path  ! 

"  Thou,  Babel's  daughter,  too,  shalt  know 

The  wasting  misery  of  pain. 
With  all  that  bitterness  of  woe 

We  tasted  with  the  captive's  chain. 
Yea,  happy  he  who  bids  thee  wear 

Those  galling  bonds  which  exile  owns  ; 
And  blest !  whose  vengeance  does  not  spare 

To  dash  thy  babes  against  the  stones  !  " 

Fanny  Prescott. 


ON  RECEIVING  A  CHAPLET  FROM 
THE  HOLY  LAND. 

"  Suffer  little  children  to  come  untip  me."— Luke  xviii.  l6. 


Before  our  Saviour's  "  holy  cross" 

Each  wand'ring  thought  is  merg'd  in  prayer ; 
Purging  the  soul  from  earthly  dross, 

The  peace  of  heaven  is  grafted  there. 

In  childhood  taught  his  name  to  bless, 
To  raise  the  guileless  prayer  to  Him 

That  he  would  shield  my  helplessness, 
And  keep  me  from  the  bonds  of  sin  ; 

The  love  of  him  in  silence  grew, 
It  bade  less  holy  thoughts  depart ; 

And  fell  like  Hermon's  precious  dew, 
The  guardian  treasure  of  the  heart. 

I  thought  of  Him  in  each  lone  wild 
My  childish  feet  in  gladness  trod ; 

I  turn'd  to  Him,  "The  Undefil'd  1" 
For  lonely  children  live  with  God. 

And  now,  when  years  with  silent  trace 
On  heart  and  brow  have  records  kept ; 

While  nearer  draws  that  resting-place, 
That  tomb  in  which  our  Saviour  slept ; 

However  darkly  glooms  the  hour, 

Though  earthly  hopes  grow  faint  and  dim, 

My  trusting  spirit  feels  His  power. 
And  turns  with  deeper  faith  to  Him. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


^el^ti^ettj  ^eiU'< 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 


"The  works  of  my  hand,  that  1  may  be  glorified." 
"  The  sons  of  the  stranger  shall  build  up  thy  walls,  and  their 
kings  shall  minister  unto  thee." — Isaiah  Ix.  21,  Id. 


It  was  meet,  in  this  brigiit  palace  rais'd  to  heaven, — 
No  shade  between  God's  glory  and  the  earth, — 

The  hymn  of  praise,  by  differing  nations  given, 
Should  consecrate  this  Fane  of  human  birth. 

"  Glory  to  God  !  "  each  loud  hosanna  springs 

In  lowly  reverence  to  the  King  of  kings. 

It  was  meet  our  good  and  ever-gracious  queen. 
Who,  as  a  woman,  wins  a  nation's  love. 

Should  lowly  bend  beneath  this  gorgeous  screen, 
And  render  homage  to  the  Lord  above. 

God's  blessing  was  implor'd  :  may  it  be  given, 
To  fall  like  Hermon's  dew  on  Zion's  hill ; 

And  foster  every  nation  under  heaven, 
To  own  his  wisdom,  and  obey  his  will. 

His  be  the  glory  :   for  this  pageant  bright, 
Proof  of  immortal  (/ifis  to  mortals  given, 

Springs  from  that  power  which  from  chaotic  night 
Call'd  this  fair  world  to  meet  the  light  of  heaven. 

Pride  of  the  age  when  "knowledge"  must  be  "power  !" 
These  fairy  domes  enclose  the  works  of  mind  : 

Praise  be  to  Him  who  gave  this  precious  dower, 
And  vital  soul  to  earthly  clay  assign'd. 


Yet  not  alone  the  mind  ;  the  heart  is  here, 

Breathing  "good-will  and  peace"  to  all  "on  earth;" 

Men  of  all  climes  in  friendly  guise  appear, 

They  feel  God's  creatures,  and  forget  their  birth. 

The  works  of  man,  thus  hallow'd  to  our  God, 
Will  a  ripe  store  of  deep  instruction  bring 

From  the  bright  heavens  to  the  luxuriant  sod  ; 
The  young  will  drink  of  wisdom's  holy  spring. 

It  was  a  glorious  sight  when  our  fair  queen. 
The  holy,  wise,  the  noble,  brave,  and  free  ; 

In  worship  join'd  to  hail  the  Lord  on  high, 
Beneath  the  sun  and  this  bright  canopy. 

Ages  this  splendid  pageant  will  record 

When  the  grave  long  has  shrined  the  royal  pair 

Who  in  their  earthly  greatness  sought  the  Lord, 
And  won  a  grateful  nation's  blessing  there. 

Palace  of  man,  as  in  its  glorious  might 
The  sun  goes  forth,  in  cloudless  power  to  shine  : 

Temple  of  God,  when  the  still,  holy  night 
Pours  forth  a  galaxy  of  light  divine  ; 

And,  heir  of  heaven,  the  immortal  spirit  brings 

Its  earthly  homage  to  "  the  King  of  kings." 

Fannv   Prescott. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  MOON. 


'  Truly  the  light  is  sweet."— 1  ith  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes,  7th  verse. 


» 


How  pure  and  beautiful  art  thou, 

Queen  of  the  still  and  shadowy  night  1 
No  cloud  to  dim  thy  peerless  brow, 
No  veil  to  shade  thy  placid  light : 
The  sun's  fierce  rays 
May  ardent  blaze, 
And  earth  in  its  iris  hues  be  drest ; 
But  the  holiest  scene 
Is  where  moonlight  sheen 
Sleeps  far  and  wide  on  the  valley's  breast. 

How  splendidly  thy  silvery  paU 

Is  softly  flung  o'er  wood  and  lake  ; 
A  slumbering  beauty  rests  on  all, 
A  stillness  it  were  sin  to  break  ; 
Round  the  waters  deep 
The  dark  trees  keep 
The  guardian  watch  of  their  shadowy  zone  ; 
And  the  torrent's  rush, 
With  the  low  wind's  gush, 
Bright  orb,  is  thy  music  at  midnight  lone. 

The  clustering  leaves,  but  faintly  stirr'd, 

Scarce  rustle  in  the  viewless  breeze, 
As  if  a  spirit-voice  was  heard 

Sighing  in  murmurs  through  the  trees  ; 
While  the  nightingale's  song, 
Floats  sweet  along 
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Like  the  requiem  soft  of  a  dying  child, 

A  meet  hymn  for  thee 

Is  that  minstrelsy, 
That  plaintive  strain  of  the  woodland  wild. 

For  heaven  and  earth  are  bath'd  in  light 

Pure  as  on  earth's  creation  shone, 
And  in  the  sabbath  of  the  night 

It  seems  a  world  of  sculptur'd  stone  ; 
No  jarring  thought 
With  the  cold  world  fraught 
Mars  the  peace  of  an  hour  like  this  ; 
And  we  think  of  the  dead 
As  of  spirits  fled 
To  dwell  in  the  mansions  of  heavenly  bliss. 

Deeply  we  feel  in  such  an  hour 

On  earth  the  Godhead's  footsteps  trod : 
We  see  his  works,  we  feel  his  power, 
We  own  him  man  and  nature's  God  ; 
And  we  think  of  the  sea 
Of  fair  Galilee, 
When  the  winds  and  the  waves  at  his  voice  were  still. 
Who  a  Saviour  came 
To  a  world  of  shame, 
And  died  to  atone  for  human  ill. 

Calmly  we  gaze  on  thy  pure  beam, 

With  scarce  one  touch  of  earth's  desires, 
With  thoughts  upraised  to  that  brighter  scene 
To  which  the  eye  of  faith  aspires. 
When  the  hopes  and  fears 
Of  this  vale  of  tears 
Are  hush'd  to  peace  in  the  earth's  green  breast. 
And  thine  holy  light 
In  the  silent  night 
Sleeps  bright  as  now  on  our  place  of  rest. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


l?eil)    (^etic0< 


THE  TREES  TO  THE  AUTUMNAL  WIND. 


'  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth." 
"  The  leaf  fadeth." 


Why  raging  thus,  wild,  viewless  wind, 

Fierce  spirit  of  the  air  ; 
In  reckless  fury  sweeping  past, 

To  lay  our  branches  bare  ? 
Our  leaflets  gently  bowed  to  thee 

When  Spring  first  bade  our  verdure  rise, 
Hailing  thee,  spirit  of  the  trees, 

We  ofiFered  nature's  sacrifice  : 

For  thou  wert  then  a  zephyr  mild. 
Meet  for  the  slumbers  of  a  child. 

To  fan  the  downy  cheek  ; 
Or  gently  stir,  with  balmy  air, 
The  soft  curls  on  that  young  brow  fair. 

Like  it  so  pure  and  meek. 
We  bent  to  thee  in  Summer  pride 

Of  beauty, — bow'd  each  lofty  head  ; 
And  richly  waved  our  branches  wide, 

As  our  luxuriant  tresses  spread, 
A  shadow  from  the  noon-tide  heat 

To  springing  grass  and  opening  flower  ; 
While  oft  the  low,  or  gentle  bleat, 

Repaid  us  nature's  plaintive  dower. 
Blended  witii  harmony  of  song 
By  the  sweet  echoes  borne  along 

From  every  tangled  brake  ; 


Their  hymn — the  melody  of  praise — 
The  feather'd  warblers  joyous  raise, 

The  echoes  to  awake. 
Why  come  ye  from  the  stormy  north, 

To  whirl  our  sear  leaves  high  ? 
The  breath  which  call'd  our  beauties  forth 

Now  bids  those  glories  die. 
Why  come  ye  thus,  so  fierce  and  high, 

To  mar  our  beauty  fair  ? 
As  if  the  spirits  of  the  sky 

Were  battling  in  the  air  ; 
The  hail  falls  fast 
As  it  hurtles  past, 

And  the  freezing  rain -drops  fall  ; 
Till  the  fleecy  snow 
Lies  crisp  below 

To  form  our  funeral  pall. 
Why  come  ye  thus,  wild,  viewless  blast  ? 

It  is  in  vain  to  question,  Why  ? 
You  come  from  Him,  "  The  First  and  Last," 

A  minister  from  high. 
For  "  dust  to  dust "  must  e'er  return  ; 

Thine  is  the  warning  knell 
Which  calls  us  to  our  funeral  urn, 

Again  in  earth  to  dwell  : 
Yet  the  genial  Spring 
Will  tame  thy  wing 

To  a  soft  and  gentle  breeze  ; 
And  will  gladly  hail. 
From  our  leaflets  pale, 

The  homage  of  the  trees. 

Fannv   Prescott. 


SENT  WITH  A  SHADE   FOR  A 
LOUNGING    CHAIR. 


What  if  Arachne's  subtle  lines 

In  finer  tracery  may  fall, 
My  web  conceals  no  false  designs 

By  captive  bondage  to  enthrall. 

My  gage — its  hue  of  spotless  white, — 
Unsullied  as  the  snows  pure  breast 

When,  springing  from  the  shades  of  night, 
The  morn  unfolds  its  radient  crest. 

Does  it  not  woo  the  weary  head 
To  seek  the  balm  of  sweet  repose, 

And  Lethe's  soothing  poppies  shed 
As  soft  the  yielding  eyelids  close  ? 

Or  when  around  the  father's  hearth 
Gather  the  lov'd  ones  of  his  home  ; 

The  earthly  sunshine  of  his  path, 
The  purest  bliss  that  life  can  own  ; 

When  the  full  heart  and  moisten'd  eye, 
Are  rais'd  in  silent  prayer  to  heaven, 

The  eloquence  of  holy  joy, 

For  all  the  blessings  God  has  given. 

As  o'er  the  downy  lounging  chair 
My  gift  in  snowy  folds  shall  rest. 

Then  be  my  name  remember'd  there, 
A  household  word  in  home  so  blest. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


"\\ 
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#u  tl)f  iScati)  of  ti^e  33oct  Haurtatc 

DR.  SOUTHEY. 


"  The  silver  cord  is  loosed." — Ecclesiastbs  xii.  6. 
"  Let  his  own  works  praise  him." — Proverbs  xxxi.  31. 

Another  pilgrim  leaves  the  earth, 

Whose  fame  beyond  decay 
Proclaims  the  power  which  gave  him  birth, 

And  o'er-inform'd  the  clay. 

Another  bard  of  nature  sleeps 

In  her  benignant  breast : 
Yet  love  may  triumph  as  it  weeps, 

Where  Southey's  ashes  rest. 

And  she  who  mourns  above  the  dead 

As  genius  only  feels, 
Must  own  the  fame  so  brightly  shed, 

Like  Gilead's  balsam,  heals. 
His  grave  is  in  that  mountain-land 

His  spirit  loved  so  well  ; 
'Mid  kindred  friends — a  gifted  band — 

Death's  shadowy  curtain  fell. 

Dust  has  return'd  to  kindred  dust ; 

The  earthy  is  of  earth  ; 
But,  to  the  Lord  of  hope  and  trust 

The  spirit  has  gone  forth. 

For  mind's  nobility  ne'er  dies  ; 

Its  j)atent  is  divine  ; 
Its  source  with  The  Immortal  lies, 

And  dust  is  but  the  shrine 

It  wears,  when  given  to  prove  on  earth 
How  glorious  thought  can  be. 

That  man  has  in  God's  image  birth  ; 
His  goal  eternity ! 

The  fire  of  genius  wins  from  all 

The  heritage  of  fame  ; 
And  round  that  spot  its  light  will  fall 

Hallow'd  by  Southey's  name. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


j^^t^j^lmt  ^eit^ 


THE  NIGHT-WATCH  OF  AN  INVALID. 

BODY  AND  SOUL. 


"  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  dust  as  it  was,  and  the 
spirit  shsdl  return  to  God  who  gave  it." — Ecclksiastks  xii.  7. 


BODY. 


Spirit  I  with  thy  ceaseless  strife, 
Thou  hast  worn  my  strength  away  ; 

Ever  warring  against  life 
With  thy  tenement  of  clay. 


SPIRIT. 


Body !  thou  art  drooping  fast, 
Short  my  thraldom  now  will  be  ; 

"  Dust  returns  to  dust  "  at  last : 
Death  will  set  thy  captive  free. 


BODY. 


Spirit  of  immortal  birth  ! 

Spurn  not  thus  thy  shrine  of  clay  ; 
Yield  me  to  my  mother  earth  ; 

Restless  spirit,  pass  away  ! 

SPIRIT. 

Body  !  fram'd  alike  by  God, 
Each  our  native  home  to  win  ; 

Thou  wilt  rest  beneath  the  sod, 
I  through  faith  return  to  Him. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


TO   FEAR. 

WRITTEN    AT    MIDNIGHT. 


'  Fear  came  upon  me :  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up."- 
Job  4th  chap.,  part  ofUth  *  ISth  verses. 


Avaunt !  with  all  thy  shadowy  train 

Of  terrors  deep  and  dread  ; 
The  phantoms  of  the  excited  brain, 
The  ministers  of  woe  and  pain, 

The  living  and  the  dead  I 

O  !  come  not  in  this  tranquil  hour 

Of  silence  and  of  sleep  : 
When  darkness  o'er  the  world  has  power, 
And  wakeful  thoughts,  the  mourner's  dower. 

Alone  their  vigils  keep. 

Then,  people  not  this  ray  less  gloom 

With  flitting  forms  of  air  : 
The  shrouded  tenants  of  the  tomb. 
The  warning  ghosts  of  coming  doom, 

The  heralds  of  despair  ! 

Call  not  thy  shadows  pale  and  dim, 
To  breathe  their  hollow  moans  ; 

Nor  let  me  hear  some  spectre  grim 

Reveal  the  hidden  tale  of  sin, 
In  deep  sepulchral  tones. 

*  Let  not  a  spirit  pass  o'er  me. 

When  slumber  seals  my  eyes, 
Whose  power  is  felt,  though  nought  I  see, 
Till  my  bones  are  shaking  fearfully. 

And  the  bristling  hairs  arise. 

*  Job  iv. 


2 

Invoke  not  from  their  shadowy  cell 

These  phantoms  of  the  brain  ; 
Nor  with  those  nameless  terrors  quell, 
When  the  soul's  prophecies  foretel 

Of  coming  grief  and  pain  : 

And  wild  chimeras  hurrying,  sweep 

Across  the  startled  mind  ; 
Till  we  feel  a  mystic  influence  creep, 
Like  the  dreamy  thoughts  of  a  broken  sleep, 

When  they  leave  a  spell  behind  : 

And  countless  ills  in  long  array 

O'er  thy  dark  mirror  steal. 
Till  the  spring  of  hope  is  dried  away. 
And  thy  withering  palsy  holds  its  sway 

O'er  all  we  think  and  feel. 

Aye  ! — feelings  we  have  cherish'd  long 

Like  an  amulet  round  the  heart, 
Grow  hopeless  as  they  still  are  strong, 
While  they  like  gathering  waters  throng. 
Which  from  their  bounds  depart. 

Till  all  that  fetters  us  to  earth 

Seems  from  the  spirit  riven. 
And  gives  a  deeper  thraldom  birth. 
Than  ever  to  the  meanest  serf 

In  slavery  was  given. 

And  all  the  energies  which  fire 
The  spiritual  and  immortal  soul  ; 

The  aspirings  of  each  high  desire. 

Each  noble  aim  alike  expire, 
Curst  by  thy  dark  controul. 

Awaken'd  by  thy  shadowy  hand, 

What  vision'd  terrors  rise  ; 
O'erwhelming  as  the  arid  sand, 
When  in  Arabia's  desert-land. 

With  scathing  power  it  flies. 


They  come  ! — with  madd'ning  force  they  come, 

A  wild,  unearthly  crew  : 
So  fearfully  distinct  each  one, 
We  feel  those  separate  evils  stun, 

As  if  thy  spells  were  true. 

Reason  would  tremble  on  her  throne. 

In  thy  dark  bondage  held  ; 
Yet  we  a  master-spirit  own, 
No  powers  of  darkness  have  o'erthrown. 

No  phantasies  dispell'd. 

Religion  even  then  can  fling 

Round  us  her  hallow'd  shield  ; 
Extract  thine  agonizing  sting, 
And  to  the  soul  that  comfort  bring. 

Which  prayer  alone  can  yield. 

Blest,  as  on  Zion's  holy  hill, 

"  The  dew  of  Hermon  "  fell ; 
So  can  her  precious  balms  distil 
That  peace  which  chases  every  ill, 

And  breaks  the  darkest  spell. 

The  pangs  thy  mystic  horrors  gave, 

Before  her  influence  flee  : 
As  Christ !  omnipotent  to  save, 
Walk'd  on  the  Galilean  wave. 

And  calm'd  the  raging  sea  ! 

Fanny  Prescott. 


.^i^it^i^tti;  W(^it§< 


WRITTEN    BENEATH    A    CAMEO    OF 

WESLEY. 


"  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  ?  ' 


Pastor  of  man  1 — Apostle  of  thy  God, 

Fervent  in  worship  of  the  Eternal  One  ! 
I  question  not  thy  creed,  since  few  have  trod 

Earth's  path  to  heaven  more  pure  than  thou  hast  done. 

Whate'er  the  ritual,  still  the  Great  Sublime 
The  form  regards  not  if  the  soul  be  pure  ; 

The  creed  may  err  ;   its  spirit,  if  divine, 

Unchang'd,  and  changeless,  ever  shall  endure. 

Then  shall  we  dare  pronounce  thee  right  or  wrong, 

Finite  ourselves,  the  Infinite  defy  ; 
Judge  the  Immortal  with  a  mortal  tongue, 

Or  fix  the  mercies  of  the  Lord  on  high  ? 

Worms  of  the  clay  !  created  from  the  dust. 
Is  it  for  us  to  say  what  God  deems  best  ? 

All  Christians  are  the  children  of  the  Just ; 
All  will  alike  partake  his  heavenly  rest. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


TO   THOUGHT. 


Deep  and  illimitable  Thought ! 

Immortal,  ever-springing  ; 
From  heaven  an  inspiration  caught, 

Thine  onward  flight  still  winging  : 
Thy  realm  is  space  !  thine  empire,  soul ! 
Thy  bound'ries  earth  may  not  control. 

Thy  waters  are  a  trackless  deep. 
Thy  streams  for  ever  gushing  ; 

Thy  force  is  like  the  torrent's  leap, 
Down  mighty  mountains  rushing. 

Still  rolling  with  the  flood  of  time 

Towards  him  who  gave  thy  powers  sublime. 

Beyond  this  mortal  span  of  earth. 

Those  powers  immortal  rise  ; 
Spirit  of  an  eternal  birth, 

Thy  home  is  in  the  skies  ! 
Then,  shall  we  soil  by  stain  of  sin 
The  spirit -light  which  dwells  within  ? 

Monarch  of  all  created  things, 

Thy  shadowy  sway  they  own  ; 
All  that  from  man's  invention  springs 

Is  subject  to  thy  throne  : 
The  teeming  mind,  with  treasures  rife, 
Finds  thee  the  talisman  of  life. 

As  heaven,  on  Israel's  chosen  band, 

Scatter'd  its  manna  wide  ; 
And  in  the  arid  desert  land. 

Sprang  Meribah's  pure  tide  ; 
All  that  supplies  our  wants  on  earth. 
From  thee  derives  a  ceaseless  birth. 


Thou  art  the  action  of  the  soul, 

Fetter'd  awhile  to  earth  ; 
Thy  mortal  yearnings  still  control 

Hopes  of  immortal  birth  ;  'f~   ^ 

Alike  with  heaven  and  earth  •i«B-fraught,    ^  ^  2 
Deep  and  illimitable  Thought?" 

Alpha  and  omega  thou  art  ; 

From  heaven  thine  essence  came  ; 
And,  when  from  earth  it  shall  depart, 

Will  rise  to  heaven  again 
To  worship,  freed  from  human  things. 
The  Lord  of  lords  and  King  of  kings. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


^ 


I 
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"  We  took  sweet  counsel  together,  and  walked  in  the 
house  of  God  as  friends."— Psalm  Iv.  verse  15. 


The  world,  the  worldly  may  divide, 
Where  friendship  lightly  felt  is  given  : 

But  those,  though  scatter'd  far  and  wide, 

Who  still  in  love  and  truth  abide. 
With  spirits  rais'd  to  heaven  ; 

Theirs  is  that  meeting-place  above, 

Bequeath'd  them  by  a  Saviour's  love. 

Those  who,  in  mutual  trust  in  God, 

Words  of  "  sweet  counsel "  oft  have  spoken, 
And  in  his  house  "  as  friends"  have  trod. 
Or  meekly  kiss'd  the  chastening  rod  : 

That  sacred  tie  is  never  broken  ; 
Theirs  is  that  meeting-place  above, 
Bequeath'd  them  by  a  Saviour's  love. 

Through  every  change  of  weal  or  woe, 

Such  hallow'd  friendship  nought  can  sever  ; 
With  faith  their  stedfast  guide  below. 
In  hope  their  separate  paths  they  go, 

Which  join  again  for  ever 
In  that  blest  meeting-place  above, 
Bequeath'd  them  by  a  Saviour's  love. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


^eit^efc©  WmM< 


MY  MOTHER'S  BIRTH-DAY. 


"The  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land."— Isaiah  xxxii.  2. 

I  love  the  sweet  hour,  when  the  spirit  at  rest, 
Turns  from  the  world  to  its  commune  with  God  ; 

When  the  heart's  voiceless  language  is  held  with  the  blest, 
Recalling  the  scenes  which  in  life  they  once  trod. 

I  love  the  sweet  hour,  when  the  earth-enthrall'd  soul 
Escapes  to  the  freedom  and  brightness  of  heaven  ; 

When  we  feel  the  immortal  the  mortal  control, 
And  yearn  for  the  heritage  still  to  be  given. 

That  home  where  our  lov'd  and  our  lost  ones  repose, 
Where  the  mother,  through  years  I  more  deeply  revere. 

Who  nobly  contended  on  earth  with  its  woes, 
Now  reaps  the  reward  of  a  Christian-life  here. 

I  would  not  recal  her,  so  long  pass'd  away  ; 

It  were  sin  to  wish  back  one  so  holy  and  pure  : 
Yet  her  precepts  are  ever  my  hope  and  my  stay, 

A  sure  rock  of  refuge  while  life  shall  endure. 

She  felt  that  for  me  there  were  trials  on  earth. 

Which  deeply  the  high -trusting  spirit  would  wring  ; 

Yet  she  knew  the  rich  seed  she  had  foster'd  to  birth 
Would  soften  their  anguish,  though  poignant  the  sting. 

Her  love  is  still  with  me,  through  good  and  through  ill, 
From  the  grave  only  beaming  with  holier  light  ; 

As  flowerets  their  perfume  more  richly  distil 
When  their  bloom  and  their  beauty  are  shrouded  in  night. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


^el^'tfefciJ'  ^etti 


TO  A  FEIEND, 
ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  YOUNG  RELATIVE, 


"  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

"  Blessed  are  the  dead,  who  die  in  the  Lord." 


Weep  not  for  thy  lov'd  one,  so  early  reclaim'd. 

Ere  the  shadows  of  life  her  bright  spirit  had  cross'd, 

Or  the  guile  of  the  world  had  its  purity  stain'd  : 
Mourn  not  for  thy  Meeta,  the  lovely,  the  lost. 

She  is  gone  where  the  wicked  can  trouble  no  more ; 

She  is  gone  where  the  weary  for  ever  find  rest, 
Where,  through  Jesus,  all  tears  shall  be  wip'd  evermore : 

Thy  Meeta  is  gone  to  the  ark  of  the  blest. 

Weep  not  for  thy  dear  one — if  lonely  the  home 

Where  her  spirit  of  gladness  cast  joy  round  the  hearth  : 

She  still  watches  o'er  thee,  for  ever  thine  own  ; 
The  memory  of  Meeta  yet  brightens  thy  path. 

Look  onward  in  hope !  years  are  fleeting  away  ; 

Each  moment  casts  shade  on  the  dial  of  time  ; 
And  thy  spirit,  redeem'd  from  its  thraldom  of  clay, 

In  the  home  of  the  just  will  thy  Meeta  rejoin. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


,§eit?efcii  &eiM: 


"  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  which  killcst  the  prophets,  and 
stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto  thee  ;  how  often  would  I  have 
gathered  thy  children  together,  as  a  hen  doth  gather  her  brood 
under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not !  Behold,  your  house  is  left 
unto  you  desolate :  and  verily  I  say  unto  you.  Ye  shall  not  see  me, 
until  the  time  come  when  ye  shall  say,  Blessed  is  he  that  Cometh 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord." — Luke  xiii.  34,  35. 


THE  HARP  or  JUDAH. 


The  harp  of  Judah  swells  no  more 

On  Zion's  holy  hill  ; 
On  Hermon's  height,  and  Jordan's  shore, 

Its  melodies  are  still. 

E'en  Sinai,  whence,  'mid  fire  from  heaven, 

Was  heard  the  voice  of  God, 
His  chosen  people  have  been  driven, 

And  Infidels  have  trod  ! 

Where  once  the  Jewish  banner  rose, 
The  Turkish  crescent  gleams  ; 

And  now  Judea's  deadliest  foes 
Pollute  her  hallow'd  streams. 

On  Pisgah's  mount,  whence  Moses  saw 

The  promis'd  land  arise, 
Alike,  the  gospel  and  the  law. 

The  Infidel  defies. 

Around  the  Dead  Sea's  waveless  breast, 

Where  the  deep  curse  of  sin 
Seems  still  in  barrenness  to  rest, 

Is  heard  the  cymbal's  din. 


On  Carmel,  whence,  from  earth  to  heaven, 
God's  favour'd  prophet  pass'd. 

Scarce  have  the  tyrants  licence  given 
For  Christian  rites  at  last. 

And  if  on  Calvary's  sacred  hill. 
Where  Christ  for  sinners  died, 

The  holy  cross  arises  still. 
The  horse-tails  flutter  wide. 

Within  the  city  of  our  God 

Is  heard  the  Imaun's  voice  ; 
And,  where  our  Saviour's  footsteps  trod, 

The  Infidels  rejoice  ! 

Then,  well  may  Judah's  harp  be  still. 

As  when  on  Babel's  wave 
No  sacred  songs  of  Zion's  hill 

Her  captive  minstrels  gave  ! 

Still  hung  upon  the  willow-tree, 

Judah  I  that  harp  may  rest ; 
Thy  glory  now  has  pass'd  from  thee, 

The  yoke  is  on  thy  breast ! 

For  still  in  Israel's  scatter'd  band 

The  curse  of  God  we  trace  : 
The  wanderers  of  a  foreign  land. 

An  isolated  race  1 

Till,  in  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
No  differing  creeds  are  known  ; 

And  all  who  are  of  human  birth 
The  power  of  Christ  shall  own  1 

Fanny  Prescott. 


'lert^o 


ON  THE  CONTEMPLATED  REMOVAL 

OF 


• ' Our  holy  and  our  beautiful  house,  whero  our  fatliers praised  thee."— Isaiah  Ixiv.  1 1 . 
"Can  we  say  to  the  bones  of  our  fathers,  Arhe]"~lieply  of  an  Indian. 
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Touch  not  with  sacrilegious  hand 
The  altar  which  our  fathers  raised, 

Our  ancient  church,  in  which  a  band 
Of  martyrs  the  Jehovah  pi-aised  : 

Their  holy  memories  linger  round, 

Their  ashes  consecrate  the  srround. 


»' 


Take  not  the  temjjle  ot"  our  God — 

We  fii-st  were  hailVl  as  Christians  there  : 

Our  childish  feet  in  reverence  trod 
Those  aisles  whence  rose  our  lisping  prater. 

Ere  we  redeemed  that  pledge  to  Heaven 

Our  fathers  at  its  font  had  "iven. 

And  there,  in  riper  years,  the  bride 
Was  led,  our  future  lives  to  bless  : 

There  too  we  vowed,  -with  Christian  pride, 
To  train  our  babes  in  holiness  : — 

By  human  feelings,  hopes  divine, 

Forbear  to  desecrate  our  shrine ! 

'Tis  sacrilege  to  stir  the  dead. 

Who  "  slumber  in  the  Lord ;"' 
Have  ye  laid  low  some  dear  one's  head. 

And  listened  to  God's  holy  Word, 
Yet  can  deny  the  boon  which  craves 
To  worship  near  our  fathers'  graves  ? 
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For,  deep  within  the  human  heart 

Rest  sympathies  divine  : 
Earth  holds  indeed  the  lesser  part. 

Yet  still  it  was  the  shrine 
Of  all  which  charmed  the  mind  or  sense. 
Ere  God  recalled  the  spirit  hence. 

If  human  charities  e'er  sprung 
Withm  those  hearts  so  cold  ; 

If  ever  o'er  the  dead  ye  hunir, 

And  felt  the  grave  would  soon  enfold 

That  lost  one  iii  its  shadows  lone  ; 

Move  not  our  fatherrs'  sculptured  stone. 

Have  ye  e'er  gazed,  with  kindling  eye, 

On  some  ancestral  tomb  ; 
Proud  of  the  good,  the  great,  who  lie 

In  its  sepulchral  gloom  ? 
Spare  !  for  the  memory  of  theii-  fame. 
Our  records  of  each  glorious  name. 

For  all  have  nature's  yearnings  ;  deep 
They  lie  within  the  heart's  warm  core ; 

And  all  a  reverent  wish  to  sleep 

AVhere  rest  our  kindred  dead  of  yore  ; 

Where  many  an  ancient  yew-tree  waves 

Its  branches  o'er  our  fathers'  graves. 


Fanny  Prescott. 
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SNOW. 


"  The  eye  marvelleth  at  the  beauty  of  the  whiteness  thereof." 
"  Through  this  the  treasures  are  opened." — 

EccLESiASTicus  xliii. 
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I  love  to  gaze  upon  the  snow, 
The  pure,  unsullied  snow  ; 
When  earth  is  still  and  heaven  is  bright, 
Shining  on  all  below. 

I  love  to  gaze  upon  the  snow, 
The  lightly-feathering  snow  ; 
When  like  a  jewell'd  shower  it  falls 
In  fairy  wreaths  below. 

I  love  to  gaze  upon  the  snow. 
The  wildly -drifting  snow 
Which  hurtles  round  the  mountain  steep, 
And  fills  the  vale  below. 

I  love  to  gaze  upon  the  snow. 
The  deeply-trodden  snow  ; 
When  men,  as  in  a  sepulchre, 
Like  spectres  glide  below. 

I  love  to  gaze  upon  the  snow, 
The  cold,  yet  vital  snow. 
Which  falls  ' '  like  Hermon's  precious  dew," 
And  kindles  life  below. 

I  love  to  gaze  upon  the  snow, 
God's  elemental  snow, 
Sent  forth  like  all  his  mercy  gives, 
A  blessing  here  below. 

Fanny  Prescott. 
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THE     LATE 


EDMUND  SUNDERLAND  LEEESCHE. 


AGED  NINETEEN. 


"  Whom  the  Gods  love  die  young." 


We  mourn  for  the  lost  one,  in  life's  early  bloom 
Reclaim'd  from  the  joys  and  the  sorrows  of  earth  ; 

We  mourn  for  the  mother  who  gives  to  the  tomb 
The  son  she  has  lov'd  from  the  hour  of  his  birth. 

We  mourn  for  the  mind  which,  as  health  pass'd  away, 
Seem'd  cleansed  on  earth  from  the  dross  of  its  leaven  ; 

And  calm  in  the  strength  of  the  spirit  o'er  clay, 

In  "the  shadow  of  death"  felt  the  brightness  of  heaven. 

We  mourn  the  lost  hopes  which  a  mother,  with  pride. 
From  the  promise  he  gave,  in  fond  augury  drew  ; 

We  mourn  for  the  brothers  who  grew  by  his  side 
And  lov'd  with  the  faith  of  the  young  and  the  true. 

We  mourn  the  deep  void  which  their  hearts  will  feel  long, 
When  they  yearn  in  the  silence  of  anguish  for  him  ; 

For  when  had  the  heart  of  the  mourner  a  tongue 
To  speak  all  the  feelings  that  struggle  within  ? 

We  mourn  not  for  him — he  has  gone  to  his  rest — 
For  no  vice  ever  shadow'd  the  brief  path  he  trod  ; 

His  young  spirit,  we  trust,  in  the  land  of  the  blest. 
Is  thus  early  recall'd  to  the  bosom  of  God. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


TO  THE   EMIGRANT. 


"  The  memory  of  former  days  comes  like  the  evening  sun  on 
my  soul,  pleasant,  but  mournful." — Ossias. 

'•  Kvery  cloud  has  a  silver  lining." 


Weep  gently  for  thy  father-land  ; 

Our  Lord  is  over  all : 
We  feel  the  mercies  of  his  hand, 

Where'er  our  lot  may  fall  ; 
The  future  may  have  good  in  store, 

The  ill,  be  left  behind  ; 
The  God  we  trust  in  evermore, 

Unchangeable  we  find. 

Thine  heart  is  with  the  friends  of  old. 

The  home  of  "  auld  lang  syne,  " 
The  woods,  the  streams,  the  mountains  bold, 

Of  thy  dear  native  clime  ; 
With  the  blithe  robin's  cheerful  notes. 

Bird  of  our  hearts  and  homes  ; 
Or  woodland  melody  which  floats 

In  richly-mingled  tones. 

Those  strains  our  feather'd  warblers  raise 

In  wild  melodious  songs, 
While  echo,  in  her  gentle  praise, 

The  harmony  prolongs  — 
Thine  heart  is  with  the  daisy  meek, 

Primrose,  and  hare-bell  blue. 
The  violet,  which  in  leaves  we  seek, 

Or  heather's  purple  hue. 

Thine  heart  is  with  the  thistle  bold. 

Type  of  the  warrior-band. 
Who  in  the  battle -field.s  of  old, 

Won  glory  for  their  land  ; 


These  gath'ring  memories  wring  thine  heart 

With  anguish  none  may  tell — 
It  was  hard  with  scenes  belov'd  to  part 

In  that  sad  word — farewell ! 

Yet  in  each  sable  cloud  we  see, 

"  A  silver  lining  "  shines  ; 
Fear  not !  its  light  will  turn  to  thee, 

As  in  far  happier  times — 
Then  weep  not  for  thy  father-land, 

Or  friends  of  "  auld  lang  syne  :  " 
The  shield  of  God's  protecting  hand, 

In  every  home  is  thine. 

Fanny  Prescott. 
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ADDRESS   TO   DEATH. 


We  "walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death." — Psalm  xxiii. 
"  In  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive." — I  Cosikthians  xv.  22. 
"  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory." — 1  Corinthians  xv.  54. 


O  Death  !   how  various  are  the  ways 

Which  lead  to  thy  domain  ; 
When  the  vital  spring  of  life  decays 

At  the  withering  touch  of  pain  ; — 
Thy  land  of  shadows  is  the  grave, 

Thy  sceptre  rules  the  dead  ; 
Nor  canst  thou  boast  a  living  slave, 

Save  the  worm  in  its  slimy  bed. 

The  secrets  of  thy  narrow  home, 

No  human  tongue  may  speak  : 
No  visions  crowd  its  slumbers  lone, 

No  morn  its  rest  can  break  ; 
Shrouding  that  voiceless  gloom  profound 

The  shades  of  darkness  rest ; 
There,  hush'd  is  every  earthly  sound, 

And  still  each  throbbing  breast. 

For  the  busy  dream  of  life  is  o'er. 

With  its  pleasures  and  its  pains  ; 
And  human  passions  war  no  more 

Within  those  cold  remains. 
The  breath  of  life  has  pass'd  away, 

The  spirit  rests  with  God  ; 
The  dust  returns  to  kindred  clay. 

And  the  worm  beneath  the  sod. 


"  The  wicked  cease  from  troubling"  there, 

There,  the  weary  rest  from  ill  ; 
The  withering  curse  and  the  holy  prayer 

In  that  timeless  void  are  still : 
No  joys  pervade  its  deep  repose, 

No  pang  of  suffering  rends  ; 
Stay'd  are  the  feuds  of  deadliest  foes. 

And  sever'd  the  ties  of  friends. 

We  linger  o'er  the  human  form, 

Yet  shrink  from  its  decay, 
When  a  host  of  thoughts  and  feelings  warm, 

With  the  soul  have  pass'd  away  : 
When  from  the  fix'd  unvision'd  eye 

No  answering  look  we  meet ; 
When  we  feel  the  cold  hand  powerless  lie. 

The  heart  no  longer  beat. 
Calmly  we  gaze  in  an  hour  like  this 

On  the  sunk  and  palid  cheek. 
But  with  madd'ning  thoughts  the  cold  lips  kiss 

Which  never  more  can  speak  ; — 
And  we  pause  amid  the  stillness  drear 

With  a  low  and  stifled  breath  ; 
As  if  the  voice  of  love  to  hear, 

From  thy  mute  couch,  O  Death  ! 

Or  in  shudd'ring  agony  we  mourn 

As  our  lonely  watch  we  keep, 
To  think  how  soon  that  cherish'd  form 

With  loathsome  worms  must  sleep. 
All  creatures  fall  beneath  thy  power 

Who  draw  the  breath  of  life  ; 
The  curse  that  fell  on  Eden's  bower 

With  death  and  sin  was  rife. 

The  mother,  who  in  holy  love 
Clasps  the  fair  babe  on  her  knee. 

Ere  the  lisping  prayer  is  rais'd  above 
In  sinless  infancy — 
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With  stricken  heart  and  tearless  eye, 
Sees  that  little  cheek  grow  pale, 

Or  hears  in  silent  agony 
Its  low  and  suffering  wail. 

Or  the  look  as  if  deep  years  of  thought, 

To  that  baby-mind  were  given  ; 
And  the  spirit  with  early  wisdom  fraught, 

Ere  it  pass'd  from  earth  to  heaven  : 
With  her  fond  heart  in  that  last  gaze 

Communing  with  the  past, 
Till  smiles  pass  o'er  that  angel  face  — 

The  loveliest  and  the  last. 

Some  pass  in  the  early  bloom  of  youth 

The  ordeal  of  the  dead  ; 
Ere  the  world  has  sullied  nature's  truth, 

Or  the  dreams  of  hope  have  fled. 
"  Insatiate  Foe  " — in  manhood's  prime 

Thy  victims  pass  away  ; 
Ere  yet  the  warning  voice  of  time 

Has  whisper'd  of  decay. 

In  thee,  all  life's  distinctions  fade, 

The  peasant  and  the  king 
Are  equal : — in  thy  realms  of  shade 

No  earthly  glories  spring  ; 
The  gifted  sage,  the  warrior  brave. 

Are  gathered  in  their  fame  ; 
The  statesman  slumbers  in  the  grave. 

And  leaves  the  world— a  name : 

While  full  of  years,  the  hoary  brow. 

Long  silver'd  o'er  by  age, 
Yields  meekly  to  the  shaft ;  for  thou 

Wilt  close  his  pilgrimage. 
They  feel  no  terrors  in  thy  stroke 

Who  guiltless  ways  have  trod  ; 
They  do  but  change  an  earthly  yoke 

For  the  Paradise  of  God. — 


'Tis  'mid  the  cannon's  awful  roar, 

The  trumpet's  warlike  blast, 
When  the  battle-field  is  stained  with  gore, 

And  the  squadrons  charging  fast ; 
Where  thousands  wage  the  mortal  strife 

Till  his  prize  the  victor  owns  ; 
And  earth  seems  one  throe  of  parting  life — 

One  voice  of  dying  groans. 

In  the  fearful  rush  of  battle  din, 

The  artillery's  flashing  levin, 
On  thy  "  pale  horse,"  like  spectre  dim. 

Thou  art  the  scourge  of  heaven  : 
Or  where  the  bark  rocks  on  the  wave, 

When  human  aid  is  past, 
And  shrieks  burst  from  the  sinking  brave, 

Heard  o'er  the  howling  blast. 

Or  when,  with  ghastly  terrors  fraught 

O'er  all  a  suffering  land. 
The  raging  pestilence  is  brought 

By  thy  destroying  hand  : — 
Where  the  sun,  with  deep  and  lurid  light. 

In  the  western  sky  is  dim  ; 
As  if  it  set  in  endless  night, 

On  a  world  of  grief  and  sin. 

Its  fearful  rays,  through  shadows  vague. 

Gleam  like  a  portent  dread, 
O'er  the  stricken  city  of  the  plague  ; 

Where  the  dying  and  the  dead 
No  earthly  barriers  seem  to  part, 

No  funeral  rites  divide  ; 
But  the  lifeless  breast  and  the  throbbing  heart 

Are  gather'd  side  by  side. 

Within  that  ghastly  court  of  thine, 

That  catacomb  of  death, 
There  peals  no  register  of  time, 

Or  knell  of  parting  breath  ; 


But  voiceless  as  the  desert  path, 
No  human  sounds  are  there  ; 

Save  in  that  hour  of  woe  and  wrath, 
The  wailings  of  despair. 

Where  art  thou  not  ? — thou  fearful  king, 

With  all  thy  shadowy  train  : 
What  is  the  hour  which  cannot  bring 

Thy  ministers  of  pain  ? 
In  all  around  we  hear  thy  knell, 

Thine  ever-warning  cry  ! 
A  voice,  whose  secret  whispers  tell. 

All  human  things  must  die. 

Thou'rt  in  the  lightning's  vivid  flash. 

The  tempest's  awful  roar  ; 
The  waves,  whose  foaming  billows  dash 

In  fury  on  the  shore  : — 
Thou  lurkest  on  the  mountain  steep. 

In  the  forest's  deep'ning  lair  ; 
Around  the  peaceful  couch  of  sleep, 

The  sacred  house  of  prayer . 

Thy  chalice  is  the  mantling  bowl, 

When  the  ruby  wine  is  bright  ; 
Of  earthly  hopes  thou  art  the  goal. 

Of  earthly  joys  the  blight : — 
Beneath  thy  watch-word  of  decay, 

All  human  things  grow  dim  ; 
For  time  itself  must  pass  away, 

Eternity  to  win. 

Then  shall  a  mightier  One  than  thou, 

Break  thine  avenging  rod  ; 
And  thou  shalt  veil  thy  powerless  brow. 

Before  the  Son  of  God. 
Thy  shadowy  cells  must  yield  their  prey, 

The  shrouded  dead  restore  ; — 
Thy  crown  and  sceptre  pass  away, 

Thine  empire  be  no  more. 
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When  the  last  trumpet's  awful  blast 

The  wreck  of  worlds  shall  prove, 
Thy  reign  of  terrors  will  have  pass'd, 

Before  redeeming  love ; 
Conquer'd  by  Him,  who  bowed  to  thee, 

A  guilty  world  to  save, 
That  heavenly  grace  thy  doom  will  be, 

And  eternity  thy  grave  ! 

Fanny  Prescott. 


^(^il!»e(t$   ^(^lt^< 


THE  SABBATH  EVENING. 


"  Keep  holy  the  Sabbath." 
'  The  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land." — Isaiah  xxxii.  2. 


The  Sabbath-eve  I — what  holy  feelings  rise, 
Closing  the  day  held  sacred  to  the  Lord  ; 

When  the  sun,  fading  in  refulgent  dyes, 

Sinks,  the  bright  emblem  of  his  holy  word  : 

Type  of  the  resurrection  and  the  life. 

At  morn  to  rise  again  in  beauty  rife. 

We  gaze  above — all  there  is  clear  and  bright. 

Pure  as  the  hopes  which  spring  from  earth  to  heaven  ; 

Yet  softness  blends  with  that  celestial  light, 
As  mercy  cancels  sins  of  mortal  leaven  : 

Night-shadows  fall  upon  the  earth  alone  ; 

In  starry  radiance  shines  the  heavenly  zone. 

I  love  the  Sabbath-eve,  so  still  and  calm — 

Each  holy  duty  of  this  sacred  day, 
Which  falls  like  angel-spirits  dropping  balm, 

To  rend  the  weekly  bonds  of  care  away  : 
Around  the  hearth  of  home  the  loving  meet, 
And  heart  with  heart  blends  in  communion  sweet. 

Who  can  recal  their  childhood's  early  days. 
And  e'er  forget  the  Sabbath-eve  of  home  ? 

The  prayer,  a  father's  voice  was  wont  to  raise  ? 
The  pious  mother's  earnest,  gentle  tone. 

Raising  the  spirit  of  each  little  child. 

To  worship  Jesus,  pure  and  undefil'd  ? 


The  hymn,  her  lips  in  melody  awoke, 

By  aged  servants  join'd  with  trembling  voice  ; 

Where  childhood's  lisping  accents  softly  broke, 
As  seraphs  in  their  heavenly  strains  rejoice  : 

Ere  with  a  blessing,  and  a  kiss  imprest, 

Peaceful  we  sank  in  childhood's  balmy  rest. 

Life  may  have  brighter  scenes — more  splendid  far, 
Yet  none  so  hallow'd  in  our  heart  of  hearts  ; 

As  the  true  magnet  seeks  the  polar-star. 
Hoarded  in  memory,  till  its  power  departs. 

In  all  our  wanderings,  all  our  griefs  and  joys. 

Those  Sabbath-eves  a  blest  remembrance  rise. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


^eii!^G;fcii  ^e^^t^. 


NEW   YEAR'S  EVE. 


"  Time  passeth  away  like  a  shadow."— PtALM  clxiv,  4. 


The  year  is  in  darkness  fast  speeding  away, 

As  though  it  were  lost  in  the  shadows  of  night ; 
Yet  a  power  is  around  us  which  knows  no  delay, 
A  blessing  that  turns  even  darkness  to  light. 

The  year  is  swift  passing  :  how  awful  the  thought, 
That  each  feeling  and  word  is  recorded  on  high  ; 

We  own  all  the  knowledge  of  earth  dearly  bought. 
And  feel  how  to  live  is  to  learn  how  to  die. 

The  year  is  swift  passing  :   how  few  may  be  left 
Of  those  now  around  us  to  see  the  next  close ; 

How  many  may  be  of  their  lov'J  ones  bereft, 
And  we,  too,  have  gone  to  the  land  of  repose. 

The  year  is  swift  passing  :  then  deep  in  our  hearts 
Let  us  cherish  the  wisdom  its  lessons  have  given. 

And  feel,  since  we  know  what  is  earthly  departs, 

Our  best  treasure  on  earth  is  our  treasure  in  heaven. 

Fanny  Prescott. 
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THE  LAST  FLOWEES  OF  THE  YEAK. 


"  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field." — Matthew  vi. 


"  The  last  flowers  of  the  year  !  "  in  the  heart 

They  waken  a  volume  of  feeling  ; 
They  warn  us  we  too  must  depart, 

That  for  us  time  is  rapidly  stealing. 

On  their  beauty  we  gaze  full  of  thought ; 

From  them  to  the  present  we  turn  ; 
To  the  future,  with  hopes  brightly  fraught ; 

To  the  past,  with  its  memories  stern  ; 
With  its  truths,  which,  no  sophistry  veiling, 

In  the  whispers  of  conscience  are  heard, 
In  the  bitter  regret  for  each  failing. 

For  unkindness  in  deed  or  in  word. 

"  The  last  flowers  of  the  year  !"  kindly  cherish'd. 

They  too  in  their  beauty  must  die  ; 
As  their  kindred  unshelter'd  have  perish'd. 

And  in  their  snow  sepulchres  lie. 
Yet  though  Winter  is  bitter  we  see. 

And  decay  in  his  footsteps  we  track  ; 
Yet  still  a  kind  parent  is  He, 

Who  destroys,  a  fresh  life  to  give  back. 
It  is  thus  with  our  Father  above, 

Whose  chastenings  in  mercy  are  given  ; 
Who  afl[licts  in  the  strength  of  His  love, 

To  prepare  us  by  trials  for  Heaven. 
He  gives,  and  He  taketh  away  ; 

He  wounds,  that  His  will  may  be  done  ; 
Till  by  works  which  can  never  decay. 

The  battle  of  Faith  has  been  won. 

"  The  last  flowers  of  the  year  1 "  they  must  die  ; 

Yet  a  glorious  lesson  they  yield  : 
Nor  let  us  pass  heedlessly  by 

The  still  voice  from  the  flowers  of  the  field  ! 

Fannv  Prescott. 


THE   VACANT   CHAIR. 


How  the  full  heart  swells  up  to  see, 

When  friends  depart,  "  the  vacant  chair ; " 
To  live  alone  in  memory, 

"With  those  who  sat  so  lately  there. 
Through  the  dim  mist  of  gathering  tears 

Our  gaze  the  lost  would  fain  restore, 
While  the  heart  asks  if  future  years 

Will  bring  the  friends  beloved  once  more. 

"  The  vacant  chair  1  "  what  feelings  throng 

And  haunt  us  as  we  look  on  thee  ! 
How  is  the  spirit  borne  along. 

Rifling  the  hoards  of  memory  ! 
"The  vacant  chair"  round  which  we  played, 

In  childish  days,  with  frolic  glee. 
When  a  fond  mother's  smile  repaid 

Each  wile,  and  blest  our  infancy  ; 
Where  first  we  knelt  in  lisping  prayer. 

To  raise  our  little  hearts  to  God, 
To  seek  his  grace,  and  ask  his  aid 

To  guide  us  where  our  Saviour  trod  ; 

By  which  in  after  years  we  stood. 

In  reverence,  as  a  father's  voice 
With  earnest  love  taught  us  the  good 

To  seek,  nor  evil  make  our  choice  ; 
And  there  in  after  years  the  bride 

Sat  smiling  by  our  happy  hearth. 
Our  future  stay,  our  gentle  guide, 

The  earthly  Ariel  of  our  path. 
"  The  vacant  chair  !"  the  spirit  thrills 

O'er  all  thy  memories  of  the  past ! 
Till  we  half  think  some  dear  one  fills 

The  seat,  thus  lonely  left  at  last. 

For  ever  sacred  in  our  eyes. 
Thine  antique  form  will  beauty  wear, 

And  the  full  heart  in  reverence  prize, 
With  yearning  love,  the  vacant  chair  1 

Fanny  Prescott. 


^e^reto  ^eitc^< 


WRITTEN  DURING  A  FALL  OF  RAIN 

SUCCEEDING  A  SERIES  OF  DRY  WEATHER 

IN   SPRING. 

•'There  is  the  sound  of  abundance  of  rain." — 1  Kings  xviii.  41. 


It  comes  !  the  softly  falling  rain, 
In  gentle  showers  upon  the  earth  ; 

Sinks  in  its  arid  breast  again, 
Till  nature  owns  a  lovlier  birth. 

The  sweet  refreshing  sound  is  heard, 

As  if  a  lightly  rustling  breeze, 
Which  the  young  leaves  had  gently  stirr'd, 

Made  spirit-music  through  the  trees. 

We  see  its  quick  reviving  power 

A  talismanic  charm  display. 
And  scarce  believe  that  one  short  hour 

Saw  parching  nature  droop  away. 

The  trees  their  vigorous  shoots  unfold, 
No  more  relax'd  their  branches  lie  ; 

The  meadows  shine  with  flowery  gold 
Where  brighter  gleams  the  daisy's  eye. 

That  gentle  low,  that  plaintive  bleat, 
In  soft  thanksgiving  seems  to  rise  ; 

As  if  to  bless  the  herbage  sweet 

Which  springs  beneath  these  nurturing  skies. 

Rejoicing  in  their  leafy  bower, 

The  birds  pour  forth  a  liquid  strain  ; 

Sweet  minstrels  of  the  tree  and  flower, 
They  hail  the  stream  of  life  again. 

We  gaze, — think, — feel, — till  every  sense 
Thrills  with  the  loveliness  around  ! 

And  own  His  power  who  can  dispense 
These  treasures  o'er  the  sterile  ground. 

Fanny  Prescott. 
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QUIET  RESTING  PLACES." 

Isaiah,  32nd  diopter,  IStli  verse. 


Earth's  "  quiet  resting  places,"— where  are  they  ? 

Where'er  "  the  meek"  and  "  pure  in  heart"  may  dwell ; 
"Who  know  that  "  peace  which  passeth  not  away," 

Since  all  around  of  heavenly  grace  must  tell ; 
Earth's  "  quiet  resting  places  !"  how  the  soul 
Owns  in  the  very  words  a  blest  control. 
Earth's  "  quiet  resting  places,"— where  are  they  ? 

In  many  a  shelter' d  nook  and  lonely  dell, 
Where  life  in  lowly  duties  glides  away, 

Sweet  as  the  music  of  the  Sabbath  bell ; 
Earth's  "  quiet  resting  places,"  God  is  there, 
And  the  lone  cot  becomes  "  the  house  of  prayer." 

Earth's  "  quiet  resting  places,— where  are  they  ? 

Where  heartfelt  duties  make  a  happy  home. 
Where  days  in  peaceful  tenor  pass  away. 

Guiding  the  spirit  to  its  Father's  throne  ; 
Earth's  "  quiet  resting  places,"  ever  blest. 

Ark  of  our  mortal  and  immortal  rest. 
Earth's  *'  quiet  resting  places,"— where  are  they  ? 

Where  grief  and  sickness  bow  the  languid  frame  ; 
Where,  as  "  the  earthy  "  hastens  to  decay, 

Eternal  hopes  the  fainting  soul  sustain  ; 
Earth's  "  quiet  resting  places,"  holy,  pure, 
Hallow'd  by  faith  to  suffer  and  endure. 

Earth's  "  quiet  resting  places,"— where  are  they  ? 

Around  the  sacred  temple  of  our  God, 
Where  "  dust  returns  to  dust "  within  the  clay, 

And  kindred  mourners  consecrate  the  sod  ; 
Earth's  "  quiet  resting  places,"  peace  is  there, 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  house  of  prayer. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


,S%cbi?elu  ^eit^. 


THE     PASTOR: 

A  SKETCH  OF  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  COVENANT. 


"  And  he  kneeled  down,  and  cried,  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to 
their  charge."— 7th  chapter  of  Acts,  6oth  verse. 


On  the  broad  lulls  the  sleeping  moonbeams  lay, 
Bathing  the  turf  in  her  own  dewy  light ; 
While  o'er  the  deep  recesses  of  the  rocks, 
From  whose  dark  shadows  rose  the  feathery  ash 
And  silver  birch,  more  tremblingly  they  fell, 
Till  brightly  flickering  through  the  pensile  stems, 
Tinging  the  grey  cliffs  with  their  chequer'd  beam, 
They  glanc'd  upon  the  mountain  cataract 
Whose  rushing  waters  from  its  lofty  brow 
In  one  impetuous  flood  of  dazzling  light 
Fell  with  hoarse  thunders  to  the  vale  beneath, 
Where  the  full  tide  went  bounding  on  its  course, 
Foaming  and  dashing  o'er  the  broken  rocks, 
The  light  spray  glancing  o'er  their  rugged  sides 
In  many  a  jewell'd  shower  ;  till  the  spent  waters 
Through  the  lonely  glen  with  noiseless  current  stole. 
Wildly  the  rocks  in  broken  masses  lay 
Casting  their  giant  shadows  on  the  earth, 
And  tinted  with  the  varied  hues  of  age 
As  if  coeval  with  the  birth  of  time  ; 
While  the  light  foliage  of  the  scatter'd  trees. 
Dipping  their  pliant  branches  in  the  stream, 
Wav'd  gently  in  the  voiceless  breeze  of  night. 
Beneath  their  shade  a  sacred  altar  rose : 


It  was  a  shrine  not  forin'd  by  human  hands  ; 
No  pomp  was  there, — no  splendid  ritual 
Speaking  to  the  eye  rather  of  earth  than  heaven. 
The  work  of  God,  magnificently  wild 
That  cliff  in  solitary  grandeur  rose  ! 
Meet  temple  for  the  persecuted  race 
Who  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night 
Thus  stole  in  secret  to  adore  His  name ! 

The  dull  faint  sound  of  rushing  waters, 
In  that  lonely  spot,  fell  on  the  ear  : 
But  not  alone  the  distant  murmur  came  ; 
A  solemn  voice  arose,  whose  deep  full  tones 
Of  holy  inspiration  gave  no  trace 
Of  the  ripe  age  which  silver'd  o'er  the  hrovr 
Of  one  indeed  the  minister  of  God, — 

The  pastor  of  his  flock  ! Martyrs  to  faith, 

They  knelt  around  him  in  that  midnight  hour, 
The  body  peril'd  for  the  spirit's  weal  ; 
Feeling  "  amidst  life  they  were  in  death," 
Lowly  they  knelt  to  hear  that  sacred  word 
Which  bids  the  weary  hope  eternal  peace, 
And  lifts  the  eye  of  faith  beyond  the  grave : 
The  prayers  were  o'er  ; — the  solemn  hymn  arose, 
Waking  the  sleeping  echoes  of  the  glen 
Ere  the  deep  cadence  fell. — The  holy  man 
Gave  the  last  blessing  to  his  prostrate  flock 
With  all  a  father's  love — a  christian's  zeal : 
The  muffled  tread,  the  stir  of  human  beings 
Died  away,  and  silence  reign'd  again. 

In  that  deep  solitude  the  pastor  stood, 
The  moonbeams  glancing  on  bis  hoary  brow 
As  if  a  "  crown  of  righteousness  "  were  plac'd 
Where  not  a  trace  of  passion  seem'd  to  rest ; 
Or,  if  one  thought  arose  to  earth  allied, 
It  was  of  those  who  then  were  saints  in  heaven  ! 
He  stood  alone,  communing  with  his  God, 
When  on  his  ear  the  sound  of  tramping  steeds, — 
The  clang  of  arms, — the  shouts  of  furious  men 


Hunting  their  fellow-beings  to  the  death, 

Appalling  rose.     Retreat  was  vain  ; 

Through  the  wild  pass  the  murderers  fiercely  rush'd 

With  mutter'd  curse  and  withering  smiles  of  hate, 

Circling  their  victim,  as  he  dauntless  stood 

Before  the  sacred  altar  of  his  God  I 

One  shuddering  pang  of  mortal  anguish 

Pass'd  across  his  brow,  and  all  was  calm. 

Meekly  he  gaz'd  upon  his  ruthless  foes. 

But  sought  not  pity,  for  he  knew  it  vain, 

And  knelt  to  God,  not  man  ;  with  pious  zeal 

Pray'd  for  the  scatter'd  children  of  his  flock, 

And  e'en  for  those  who  thirsted  for  his  blood. 

Ere  yet  the  prayer  had  ceas'd,  the  blow  was  given  ; 

And  with  the  words  of  pardon  on  his  tongue 

The  martyr's  spirit  pass'd  before  its  God, 

His  guiltless  blood  sprinkling  the  murderer's  brow. 

Branded  a  second  Cain  upon  the  earth  ! 

Fanny  Prescott. 


THE  RETURN  FROM  BATTLE. 


The  tinkling  of  bells  from  the  mountain-path  came, 
Proudly  the  high  mettled  coursers  were  prancing  ; 

On  each  jewell'd  crest,  like  a  spirit  of  flame, 
The  glorious  sunbeams  were  rapidly  glancing. 

Loud  clash'd  the  cymbals, — the  deep  pealing  gong 
Waken'd  the  echoes  that  slumber'd  afar  ; 

And  still  more  remotely  the  boatman's  wild  song, — 
Alike  told  the  conquests,  the  glory  of  war. 

They  came  from  the  battle  : — the  victor  was  there  ; 

On  his  stern  brow  the  deep  flush  of  conquest  remains  : 
The  captive  too  came  in  his  rage  and  despair. 

His  proud  spirit  wrung  by  the  sight  of  his  chains. 

The  victor  ;  the  vanquish'd  ;    in  shame  and  in  pride, 
Still  onward  they  came  !  but  their  fate  was  before  : 

For  the  hurricane  plough'd  up  the  mountain's  steep  side, 
And  their  music  was  drown'd  in  the  tempest's  wild  roar. 

The  storm  swept  the  valley  1  in  vain  did  they  flee  ; 

The  torrent  of  waters  burst  wild  from  their  zone  ; 
The  victor  was  conquer'd, — the  vanquish'd  was  free, — 

For  captive  and  captor  alike  were  o'erthrown  I 

Shroudless  corses  they  lay  on  the  desolate  path 

"Where  the  might  of  the  tempest  in  fury  had  driven  ; 

For  Azrael  pass'd  in  the  hurricane's  wrath, 
Veiling  his  brow  in  the  dark  clouds  of  heaven. 

Fanny  Pbsscott. 


^e§j!J(^a«  ^e^itci^ 


THE  SUMMER  EVE. 


"  Isaac  went  forth  to  meditate  in  the  fields  at  even." 


I  love  thee,  tranquil  eve,  the  hour  of  heaven  ; 

The  day  is  earth's,  its  duties  claim  our  care  ; 
Thine,  the  first  advent  of  the  niglit,  is  given 

To  wean  our  spirits  from  this  world  of  care, 
Shed  o'er  our  hearts  and  homes  enduring  love, 
And  raise  our  yearnings  to  the  woi'ld  above. 

And  thou  art  beautiful,  sweet  eve  ;   thy  light, 
Though  faded,  is  so  holy,  that  I  ween 

Day  is  less  lovely  in  its  flood  of  light 

Than  thy  calm  beauty,  cloudless  and  serene  ; 

Thy  vigils  are  the  memories  of  the  heart. 

Those  precious  hoards  which  but  with  life  depart. 

A  coronet  of  stars  thy  glittering  crown, 
Shining  in  glory  in  the  dark  blue  sky  ; 

And  on  the  earth,  in  glory  looking  down, 

A  "  bow  of  promise  "  from  the  Lord  on  high. 

Eve  of  night's  sabbath  !  to  the  deeply  tried. 

Thine  hour  of  peace  is  ever  sanctified. 

And  thou  in  thy  meek  beauty  art  the  type 

Of  that  lone  tomb  from  whence  our  Saviour  rose, 

Freed  from  the  pangs  of  each  unhallow'd  stripe, 
In  heavenly  mercy  to  redeem  his  foes. 

Eve  of  the  glorious  sabbath  of  the  night, 

The  soul  grows  purer  in  thy  holy  light. 
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How  many  a  holy  scene  in  hall  and  cot 
Hallows  our  sweetest  memories  to  thee  ; 

Words,  looks,  the  heart's  deep  history  ne'er  forgot ; 
The  spirit's  land-marks  on  life's  stormy  sea : 

Thou  couldst  reveal,  sweet  eve,  hadst  thou  a  voice, 

How  much  on  earth  we  suffer  and  rejoice. 

For,  "  dewy  eve,"  the  mourner,  who  in  day 
Restrains  the  gushing  fountains  of  the  soul, 

Freed  from  restraint,  in  thy  calm  hour  breaks  forth. 
And  the  deep  waters  flow  without  control. 

While  many  a  young  heart  thrills  with  pure  delight 

As  fond  looks  meet  beneath  thy  holy  light. 

Sweet  eve  1  I  loved  thee  when,  a  little  child, 
With  timid  awe  I  rais'd  my  lisping  prayer. 

And  gazing  on  heaven's  beauty  undefil'd, 
I  wish'd  to  be  an  angel-spirit  there  : 

Still,  when  life's  chequer'd  path  is  nearly  trod, 

I  look  in  hope,  and  yearn  to  be  with  God. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


MINE  OWN  ROOF  TREE. 


Mine  own  roof  tree  !  mine  own  roof  tree '. 
In  memory's  light  how  dear  to  me  ! 
E'en  thy  gray  slates  my  thoughts  engage, 
Rich  with  the  lichen  hues  of  age. 

Mine  eyes  are  dim  : — the  heart's  warm  tear 
Records  a  home  for  ever  dear  ; 
With  many  a  fond  remembrance  given 
To  those  on  earth,  of  those  in  heaven  ; 

Of  friendships  chill'd,  and  pleasures  fled, — 
The  chang'd  !   the  changeless  !  and  the  dead  I 
My  full  heart  chronicles  the  past, 
Yet  faithful  turns  to  thee  at  last. 

Mine  own  roof  tree  !  mine  own  roof  tree  ! 
In  memory's  light  so  dear  to  me ! 
That  on  my  heart  each  gushing  chime 
Falls  like  a  voice  of  olden  time. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


p^elriHi  'Em^, 


THE  SUMMER  NOON. 


"The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  ghii."—  Isaiah  xxxv.  1. 
"  For  He  is  theve."— Psalm  cxxxix.  7. 


I  stood  alone  on  mountain  higli, 
Beneath  the  blue  and  vaulted  sky : — 
Far  as  the  human  eye  could  glance 
Peak  rose  on  peak  in  wide  expanse  ; 
Nor  cloud  nor  vapour  rested  there, 
To  mar  a  scene  so  brightly  fair. 

Bright  in  the  fervid  noontide  glow 
The  emerald  valleys  slept  below  ; 
No  faint  breeze  cooled  the  sultry  hour, 
Nor  waved  the  heather's  puqile  flower  ; 
Couched  in  its  low  and  fragi'ant  nest, 
The  moor-fowl  liid  its  glossy  breast ; 
Even  the  solitary  fly 
With  languid  motion  flitted  by, 
As  if  it  sought  a  gale,  to  bring 
Fresh  vieour  to  the  flagrging:  win<r : 
With  famter  hum  and  devious  way, 
On  thymy  banks  the  wild  bee  lay, 
Or  nestled  on  the  heath-flow'r's  crest, 
To  steal  the  honey  from  its  breast. 

In  solitary  grandeur  high 
Some  tall  cliff,  mingling  with  the  sky, 
Blended  its  masses  dark  and  wild 
With  the  blue  tints  of  ether  nuld, 


iB^igii^eaj  ^i^iii< 


TO  THE  AUROKA  BOKEALIS. 


'  God  disposed  them,  and  caused  the  light  of  his  cloud  to 
shine." — Job  xxx\'ii.  15. 


Well  I  love  to  watch  ye  gushing, 
In  this  calm  and  cloudless  night, 

Like  a  host  of  spirits  rushing 

From  the  North,  with  tresses  bright. 

Mystic  lights,  thus  rapid  darting, 
Now  ye  come,  and  now  ye  dee, 

Into  fiery  columns  parting  ; — 
Brilliant  flashes,  What  are  ye  .' 

What  are  ye  ?  thus  vivid  glowing. 

Beautiful  those  columns  rise  ; 
Fancy,  her  rich  gifts  bestowing. 

Hails  ye  portals  of  the  skies. 

Deep  in  holy  feeling  dreaming, 
Far  beyond  this  world  of  ours. 

Ye  recall  the  sword  which  gleaming 
Guarded  Eden's  sinless  bowers. 

In  the  midnight  sabbath  holy, 

As  all  earthly  feelings  die. 
Till  the  spirit  communes  solely 

With  the  pure  bright  worlds  on  high  ; — 

When  for  life  eternal  yearning 
Every  thought  becomes  a  prayer. 

And  hopes,  ne'er  on  earth  sojourning, 
Bid  the  eye  of  faith  rest  there  ; — 

Well  I  love  to  watch  ye  fleeting 

O'er  the  still  heaven's  boundless  scope  ; 

Like  the  "  bow  of  promise,"  meeting 
Earthly  fears  with  heavenly  hope. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


THE  ADVENTS  OE  OUR  HOME. 


The  advents  of  our  home  are  sweet 

When  those  who  make  them  live  to  share ; 

When  round  the  social  hearth  we  meet, 
And  each  familiar  face  is  there. 

The  kindly  tone,  the  gladsome  smile, 
Are  precious  welcomes  to  our  home  : 

How  vain  were  pomp  each  care  to  wile, 
Like  this  the  trusting  spirit's  throne  1 

Say,  is  there  aught  of  holy,  pure, 
That  may  not  in  its  ark  be  found  ? — 

Love,  steadfast — trials  to  endure  ; 

And  faith,  which  makes  it  holy  ground  ? 

Whate'er  the  ties,  they  spring  from  heaven. 
These  bands  that  knit  our  souls  to  earth  : 

As  if,  in  blest  assurance  given. 
Our  spirit's  own  immortal  birth. 

When  absence,  with  its  hope  deferr'd, 
Sickens  the  heart  with  present  ill, 

How  does  the  inly-whisper'd  word, 
'  We  meet  again,'  the  spirit  thrill ! 

When  to  the  shadows  of  the  tomb 
We  see  the  cherish'd  one  depart. 

And  life  to  us  has  lost  that  bloom 

Which  shed  its  freshness  on  the  heart ; 

There  is  one  holier  advent  still. 

The  coming  of  the  Son  of  God, 
The  Crucified  of  Calvary's  hill. 

Who  earth,  as  man's  Redeemer,  trod. 

In  Him  "  all  differing  nations  join," 

Through  Him  we  seek  our  Father's  throne ; 

By  Him  we  hope  that  bliss  divine, 
The  advent  of  our  heavenly  home. 

Fanny  Prescott. 
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Till  on  its  grey  aud  rugged  breast 

A  tliousand  jewels  seemed  to  rest, 

And  ev'ry  single  grain  of  stone 

A  gem  of  sparkling  radiance  shone, 

Contrasted  with  its  outline  stern 

The  mingled  tufts  of  heath  and  fera  ; 

Around  its  base  luxuriant  sprung. 

Or  in  fantastic  tresses  hung, 

The  ash  its  lovely  foliage  there, 

Flung  o'er  some  jutting  fi'agment  bare, 

Or  the  light  birch,  in  gi-aceful  pride. 

Waved  where  the  mountain  streamlets  glide, 

Whose  crystal  waters  brightly  gleamed. 

As  from  the  lofty  rock  they  streamed, 

Impetuous  burst  with  eddying  force, 

Or  calm  pursued  a  devious  course. 

Till  lost  amid  the  dashing  spray. 

With  noiseless  ciurrent  stole  away. 

And  silence  cast  her  mantle  still 

Again  around  that  lonely  liill. 

Above,  the  sun  unclouded  shone ; 
Below,  the  world  seemed  aU  my  own  : 
No  trace  of  human  form  was  seen 
On  rugged  cliff  in  valley  green ; 
No  murmur  of  the  human  tongue 
Was  borne  on  whisp'ring  gale  along  ; 
Not  one  faint  sound  was  heard  to  wake 
The  sleeping  echoes  of  the  lake, 
On  whose  calm  breast  a  world  seemed  thrown, 
The  sleeping  image  of  our  own  ; 
So  still  as  if  of  life  bereft. 
That  world  a  monument  was  left, 
And  ev'ry  living  thing  had  passed, 
Save  me,  the  loneliest  and  the  last  ! 

Around  that  mountam's  loft)'  brow 
All  lay  in  tranquil  beauty  now, 


Yet  many  a  llug'ring  trace  was  seen 
Wliero  wrecks  of  time  and  storm  liad  been  : 
The  rifled  pine  fi-om  the  wild  rock, 
Torn  by  the  elemental  shock, 
Across  the  alpine  pass  was  flung, 
O'er  which  in  life  the  branches  hung  ; 
And  many  a  tree,  whose  vernal  pride 
Waved  o'er  the  mountain's  rugged  side, 
By  moss  and  lichen  half  o'ergrown, 
Lay  mingled  with  the  cold  grey  stone  ; 
Yet  ev'ry  trace  of  ruin  there 
Marred  not  a  scene  so  brightly  fair : 
The  harsher  features  passed  away, 
All  now  was  lovely  in  decay. 

I  stood  alone  !  a  thing  of  dust ! 
"NMiere  ev'ry  human  sound  was  hush'd. 
And  fitful  o'er  my  spirit  stole. 
With  deep  intenseness  on  my  soul, 
An  awful  thought,  which  seemed  to  press 
A  thrilling  sense  of  loneliness, 
As  if  no  foot  had  c!ver  trod 
Those  wilds  since  first  the  voice  of  God 
Ordained  that  darkness  should  be  light. 
And  day  and  beauty  sprang  from  night. 
And  oft  across  the  stillness  deep 
A  strange  unearthly  sound  would  creep, 
So  low,  so  fitfully  it  broke, 
As  if  the  voice  of  nature  spoke  ; 
In  that  mysterious  sound  need  camo 
The  Almighty's  presence  to  proclaim. 
The  source  of  all  created  things, 
The  Loni>  nt' lords  I  the  King  of  kings! 


Fanny  Prescoti, 


^e§i?e5is)  ^e^i^i. 


THE  HYMN 

OF    THE 

DEAF    AND   DUMB. 


"  I  became  dumb,  and  opened  not  my  mouth  :  for  it  was  thy 
doing." — Psalm  xxxix.  10. 


Lord,  though  mute  when  hymns  are  swelling, 
And  the  voice  of  prayer  is  heard. 

Still  we  love  thy  sacred  dwelling, 
Where  our  spirits  feel  thy  Word. 

Though  for  us  the  organ  pealing 
Vainly  wakes  the  solemn  strain. 

Father,  every  thought  and  feeling 
Voiceless  rise  to  bless  thy  name. 

Meek  we  bow  to  thine  infliction  ; 

Thou  who  "  gives  and  takes  away," 
Comfort  us  in  our  affliction. 

Ever  be  our  hope  and  stay. 

When  our  mothers,  o'er  us  bending, 
Sought,  in  vain,  for  words  of  love 

From  our  infant  lips,  heart-rending 
Were  the  prayers  they  rais'd  above  I 

But,  to  feel  the  sweet  emotion, 
To  the  mother's  heart  so  dear  ; 

When,  to  bless  her  fond  devotion. 
Lisping  accents  meet  her  ear  ! 


Yet,  to  sooth  this  bitter  anguish, 
Thy  sustaining  aid  was  given  ; 

In  the  hope  we  ne'er  should  languish 
Ignorant  both  of  earth  and  heaven. 

Bless,  O  Lord,  the  Good  who  teach  us 
Thus  to  use  the  powers  of  thought  : 

Thus  to  feel  salvation  reach  us, 

Which  thy  blessed  Son  has  wrought. 

Father,  on  thy  love  reposing. 
Who  art  language  to  the  dumb  ; 

Death,  our  sealed  lips  unclosing, 

We  shall  speak  iu  "  Kingdom  come." 

Though  our  brows  may  then  be  hoary. 
Ere  the  grave  our  freedom  brings, 

We  in  heaven  may  sing  thy  glory, 
"  Lord  of  lords,  and  King  of  kings." 

Fanny  Prescott. 


,^igii!j(^a*  &eit$< 


THE    PRESENT. 

ON  HEARING  THE  BELLS  USHER  IN  THE  NEW- YEAR. 


'  Which  art,  and  wast,  and  art  to  come."— Revelations  xi.  17. 


Thou  key-stone  of  the  trinity  of  time, 

Present .' — the  link  of  future  and  of  past .' 

Thy  voice  of  ages,  in  each  gushing  chime, 
Tells  that  another  i/ear  has  clos'd  at  last. 

Another  volume  in  the  "  book  of  life," 
Opens  to  human  eyes  its  awful  page  ; 

Unrolls  a  shadowy  leaf  of  mortal  strife. 
And  bids  the  soul  its  earthly  turmoil  wage. 

Years  swell  thy  moments  now  .'  the  dirge 
Of  memory  mingles  with  the  chant  of  hope, 

Life's  Alpha,  and  its  Omega  ! — the  verge 

Which  forms  the  boundary  of  our  finite  scope. 

How  thrilling  are  thine  accents  1  — life  and  death 
Fall  in  thy  spirit-tones  upon  the  heart  ; 

We  feel,  from  thee,  instinct  with  vital  breath. 
The  future  springing,  and  the  past  depart ! 

A  rising  billow  on  the  flood  of  time, 

Thy  bourne  is  that  illimitable  sea, 
Where  its  deep  waters,  seal'd  by  hand  divine. 

Merge  in  the  fulness  of  eternity  .' 

Fanny  Prescott. 


ON  THE  CONSECRATION 

OF    THE    CHURCH    OF    ST.   MAKY,     LLANRWST, 
DENBIGHSHIRE. 


"The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  made  glad. ' ' — I sai ah. 


As  in  the  desert,  from  the  rocky  void, 

Beneath  the  prophet's  rod  the  waters  gush'd, 

From  its  hard  breast  sprang  Meribah's  pure  tide, 
And  in  refreshing  showers  the  torrents  rush'd. 

So  in  the  wilderness  a  fountain  springs, 

Whose  living  streams  a  ceaseless  tide  shall  know  ; 

So  from  this  temple  of  the  "  King  of  kings" 
The  waters  of  eternal  life  will  flow. 

"  The  vallies  shall  rejoice  :"  that  holy  word, 
By  the  pure  blood  of  saints  and  martyrs  seal'd. 

Within  their  deep  recesses  will  be  heard, 
Shedding  the  blessing  of  its  light  reveal'd. 

"  The  solitary  place  shall  be  made  glad," 
And  holy  hymns  bear  incense  to  the  skies  ; 

The  mourner's  broken  spirit  grow  less  sad. 
The  contrite  prayer  of  lowly  faith  arise. 

Here  mingling  voices  shall  in  prayer  unite, 
And  the  young  Christian  own  a  second  birth  ; 

Here  the  heart  thrill  in  many  a  holy  rite. 
And  human  ashes  sanctify  the  earth. 

"  Glory  to  God  !" — the  mountain-echoes  swell 

And  bear  these  strains  where  human  foot  ne'er  trod  ; 

As  if  e'en  nature's  voice  rejoic'd  to  tell 
How  holy  is  the  temple  of  our  God. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


A'^cljra^fet  ^i^it^. 


MOONLIGHT 

"The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God."— ly/A  I'snlm.  1st  ifrse. 


High  o'er  the  clouds  which  veil'd  her  rising  beams, 

Through  the  wide  heavens  the  moon  in  glory  streams ; 

Changes  each  shadow  which  obscur'd  her  light 

To  fleecy  vapours  on  the  brow  of  night ; 

Flings  her  mild  lustre  o'er  the  sleeping  earth, 

Calm  as  if  there  nor  grief  nor  crime  had  birth  ; 

With  radient  splendour  crests  the  mountain  steep, 

And  slumbers  on  the  waters  of  tSie  deep, — 

As  when  from  chaos  rose  this  world  sublime 

In  infant  beauty  from  the  womb  of  time, 

When  on  the  darkness  of  eternal  night 

God's  living  Spirit  moved, — and  all  was  light ! 

Thus  owns  that  boundless  gulf  the  holy  spell, 

Nor  heaves  one  billow  with  the  gentlest  swell. 

As  if  the  light  which  trembles  on  its  breast 

Had  hush'd  those  troubled  waves  to  halcyon  rest. 

Sun  of  the  night  ! — Her  hallow'd  beams  control 

The  passions  warring  in  the  human  soul, 

Blunt  the  keen  stings  of  anguish,  and  recal 

Man's  erring  spirit  to  the  Lord  of  all ; 

For,  who  has  never  felt  where'er  he  trod 

This  hour  of  beauty  is  the  hour  of  God  ? — 

Holiest  of  holies  1 — when  our  wishes  rise 

As  if  their  native  birth-place  were  the  skies  ; 

When  all  of  human  feeling  seems  so  pure. 

We  trust  affection  shall  through  time  endure ; 

And  all  by  which  the  soul  is  tempest-tost 

Is  in  the  greatness  of  the  Godhead  lost, 


Till,  as  we  feel  him  in  his  might  airay'd, 
We  know  that  man  was  in  his  image  made. 

Sun  of  the  night  I — Veiling  its  murky  brow, 
Her  coronal  of  light  is  cloudless  now. 
The  shades  of  darkness  flee  before  her  ray  ; 
And  earth  lies  slumbering  but  in  holier  day. 
Starts  in  soft  beauty  from  the  pall  of  night, 
And  spreads  her  bosom  to  the  silvery  light. 

'Tis  such  an  hour  as  angel-choirs  might  sing 
On  earth  the  glories  of  their  heavenly  King. 
'Tis  such  an  hour  as  when  the  shepherd  train 
Heard  loud  hosannas  on  Judea's  plain  ; 
When  as  God's  pledge  of  peace,  good-will  to  earth, 
Their  sainted  voices  told  our  Saviour's  birth  ; 
When  o'er  a  world  of  crimes,  a  life  of  woes. 
The  blessed  "  Sun  of  Righteousness  "  arose, 
Shone  on  the  path  where  man  in  error  trod, 
And  made  the  born  of  sin  the  child  of  God  ! 
Saviour  of  man  1 — Redeemer  1 — Jesus  1 — Lord  1 
He  came  atoning  for  our  guilt  abhorr'd  ; 
Bade  the  dark  shades  of  doubt  and  terror  flee, 
And  died  that  man  might  live  eternally. 

Fanny  Pbescott. 


^(^it!?(gt!is)  &mt$< 
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OLD  WASTE  PLACES." 


Isaiah  Iviii.  12. 

"  Old  waste  places  !  " — are  there  such  on  earth, 
Since  God  created  all,  and  saw  it  "  good  ?  " 

Yes  1  man  to  frail  creations  must  give  birth, 
Of  human  works,  time's  ever-moving  flood 
Must  leave  a  lonely  wreck  where  once  they  stood. 

"  Old  waste  places  1  " — hallow'd  to  the  Lord, 
The  consecrated  shrines  of  God  and  home  ; 

In  each  alike  was  taught  his  holy  word, 
To  raise  the  spirit  to  its  Father's  throne  ; 

Each  was  the  holy  sanctuary  of  prayer. 

The  temple  and  the  home,  for  God  was  there. 

"  Old  waste  places  1  " — how  the  heart  receds 
The  dear  and  lonely  haunts  of  early  youth  ; 

The  spirit's  "  Sesame  " — that  sweet  word  falls 
In  dirge-like  music  on  the  ear  in  sooth, 

Awaking  fairy  dreams  of  hope  and  trust, 

Like  all  on  earth  to  perish  in  the  dust. 

"  Old  waste  places  !  " — hallow'd  is  the  spot, 
Where  dwelt  the  holy  sympathies  of  home  ; 

The  home  of  childhood,  ne'er  to  be  forgot, 
The  earthly  ark  to  which  we  turn  alone. 

When  the  warm  heart  is  by  the  heart  flung  back, 

And  memory  lingers  o'er  its  sunny  track. 

"  Old  waste  places  !  " — archives  of  the  past, 
Each  pale  gray  stone  is  redolent  of  fame. 

Of  glorious  memories  o'er  the  future  cast, 
Of  all  that  can  embalm  an  earthly  name. 
Proving  man's  spirit  from  the  Almighty  came. 


2 

"  Old  waste  places  !  " — temples  of  our  God, 
Altars  of  faith,  for  which  our  martyrs  died. 

Whose  blood  was  sprinkled  o'er  each  hallow'd  sod, 
Whose  names  with  God  and  man  are  sanctified  ; 

Where  faith  has  hallow'd  many  a  lonely  wild, 

Once  the  pure  altar  of  the  undefil'd. 

"  Old  waste  places  !  " — the  dead  rest  around  ; 

Can  the  heart,  full  of  human  hope  and  fear, 
Unmov'd  survey  the  consecrated  ground 

Where  mortal  ashes  claim'd  the  mourner's  tear  ? 
When  the  freed  spirit,  from  this  world  of  strife, 
Pass'd  from  its  ordeal  to  eternal  life. 

"  Old  waste  places  !  " — full  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Of  all  we  hold  most  sanctified  by  time  ; 

All  which  endears  the  cradle  of  our  birth. 
Or  tends  to  hallow  God's  most  holy  shrine  ; 

They  breathe  the  sentient  spirit  of  the  past. 

They  eloquently  speak  of  hopes  the  first  and  last. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


MY  GODMOTHER, 

"©nrltnrf  Stgnes:" 

AN  OLD  MEMORY,  AND   SKKTCH   OF    REAL    l.ll-F. 


'•  .M;iy  (Hir  last  end  ho  like  hers." 

"Herwa.vs  were  ways  of  plcasiintnfss,  nml  nil  hcrpntlis  were  peace." 


Dearly  do  I   lovo  the  name  of  Agnes' — ono  of  those  heart- 
spells,  those  early,  happy  memories  hallowed  by  time. 

Mv  Godmother,  Mrs.  Agnes  Wagstafle,  was  the  younger  of 
two  aged  maiden  sisters,  of  an  ancient  family  and  good  fortune  ; 
the  latter  reverting  to  the  male  heir  on  their  death.  Mrs.  Wag- 
stafFe,  the  elder  sister,  was  cold,  stern,  haughty,  and  unloving  : 
Mrs.  Agnes,  my  (lodmother,  was  in  manner,  heart,  and  mind, 
her  reverse,— mild,  benevolent,  and  calmly  cheerful;  a  lowly  and 
sincere  Clhristian.  Her  urbanity  proceeded  from  that  innate  truth 
and  goodness  which  can  alone  win  the  trusting  love  of  childhood. 
Everybody  and  everything  loved  Mrs.  Agnes ;  yet  only  to  one 
was  she  "  D.arling  Agnes;"  and  that  was  to  me,  the  youngest,  the 
naughtiest,  and  the  onlv  one  of  her  seven  godchildren  not  a  rela- 
tive.  To  me  only  was  she  "  Darling  Agnes."'  And  why?  Once 
in  childish  glee  I  had  gathered  a  few  primroses  for  each  of  the 
old  ladies.  Mrs.  A\'agstafre,  in  anger,  repelled  my  offering.  Creep- 
ing on  the  knee  of  Mrs.  Agnes.  I  placed  the  flowers  in  her  hand, 
and,  flinging  my  arms  around  her  neck,  1  burst  into  tears,  calling 
her  "  Darling  Agnes."  Never  till  the  day  of  her  death  did  she  al- 
low me  to  call  her  by  any  other  name,  e.xcept  when  I  was  naughty  : 
then,  she  was  ••  Mrs.  Agnes,"  and  I,  ''  Miss  Frances,"'  in  lieu  of 
"Skvlark."  or  ••  Little  Fairv,"^names  which,  from  mv  liveliness 


and  diminutive  stature,  were  household  words  to  our  friends.  T 
ought  to  have  been  ''Miss  Frances"  much  more  frequently  than 
her  love  allowed.  She  did  love  me.  A  martyr  to  gout,  she 
fancied  none  had  such  a  light  hand  and  foot ;  no  one  could  place 
her  footstool  or  pUlow  so  adroitly  as  her  little  Fairy.  When  1 
lisped  so  that  only  those  familiar  with  my  imperfect  language 
could  understand  me,  she  loved  to  hear  me  sing  hymns  and  read 
the  Word  of  God,  and  avc  prayed  together  "a  pair  of  friends." 
Next  to  my  dear  mother,  to  her  I  am  indebted  for  my  holiest  pre- 
cepts in  Christian  faith  and  practice.  1  always  knelt  at  her  feet  to 
say  my  evening  prayer  before  we  parted ;  and  with  her  hand  on 
my  head  her  farewell  was  a  kiss  and  a  blessing.  "  Darling  Agnes" 
was  the  good  genius  of  the  household,  although  nominally  Mrs. 
Wagstaffe  ruled.  I  love  to  recall  that  dear  old  more  than  half- 
home.  Old  Sally,  withered,  "fi-osty  yet  kindly,"  the  lady  para- 
mount over  her  two  juniors.  Then  staid,  comel}-,  middle-aged 
Betty,  the  housemaid,  the  essence  of  neatness,  who  never  frovmed 
on  her  pet  except  when  I  ruffled  the  exquisitely  crimped  cap 
border,  the  clear  muslin  folded  handkerchief,  or  snowy  apron,  to 
which  her  dark  dress  gave  additional  whiteness.  Then  Sally's 
grandniece,  the  lady's  maid, — dear,  wild,  affectionate  Barbara  ! 
the  gayest,  kindliest  creature  on  earth,  merry  as  a  cricket,  the 
plague  and  the  delight  of  the  whole  household.  Many  a  laughing 
chase  had  Barbara  and  I  round  the  old  ladies'  suburban  garden 
in  summer,  and  in  winter  she  taught  me  to  knit :  and  happy 
was  the  horn*  when  1  j)laced  on  the  knee  of  my  "  Darling  Agnes" 
the  first  jiair  of  mitts  1  had  acoomplished,  full  of  loojj-holes. 
angular  and  triangular,  yet  whiili  (in  their  outre  forms)  would 
have  perplexed  Euclid  to  solve. 

Cheerful  as  "  Darling  Agnes"  ever  was,  she  had  suffered  that 
deep  sorrow  which  casts  a  shadow  over  the  heart  and  life  of 
woman.  On  the  eve  of  marriage,  she  lost  in  early  years  one 
worthy  of  true  womanly  love.  The  gladness  of  the  happy  girl  for 
ever  passed  from  her  sj^irit,  leaving  only  in  !ui-  lunevolent  nature 
that  chastened  cheerfulness  and  kindliness  of  Iicart  which  found 


happiness  in  promoting  that  of  others.  She  was,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  that  most  comprehensive,  and,  since  creation,  holy  word, 
"  good."  To  her,  as  to  my  dear  mother,  my  childish  griefs  were 
uttered  :  and  when,  in  fear  of  her  austere  sister,  I  shrank  to  her 
side,  the  loving  look  and  kindly  pressiu'e  of  the  hand  reassured 
my  little  heart. 

"  Darling  Agnes"  died  during  my  absence, — my  first  early  sor- 
row. Well  do  I  recollect  my  solitary  anguish,  the  tears  gushing 
out  in  loneliness  and  night,  too  sacred  for  school  companions  to 
gaze  on  and  wonder  at.  It  was  the  first  turning  of  "the  grey 
cloud"  of  the  "  silver  lining  :"  and  even  now  as  I  write  "  my  eyes 
are  dim  with  childish  tears,"  and  her  love,  her  virtues,  and  her 
memory,  are  shrouded  in  my  heart's  core. 

The  little  garden  I  see  from  my  own  room  is  the  model  of  that 
where  Barbara  and  1  played  ;  and  little  do  they  who  admire  its 
neatness  dream  how  full  the  heart  of  the  listener  is  of  her  God- 
mother, "  Darling  Agnes!" 

Fanny  Prescott. 


ADDRESSED  TO  A  FRIEND 

WHO  ARGUED  THAT  MAN   BECAME  LESS 

INTELLECTUAL  AFTER  MARRIAGE. 


Can  it  indeed  be  asserted  as  a  general  axiom  that  the 
intellect  of  man  retrogrades  after  marriage  ?  Is  it  when  he 
enters  on  ties  springing  from  the  holiest  and  most  elevated 
feelings  of  our  nature  that  his  mental  faculties  become  less 
acute  ? — Surely  never.  Does  not  woman  possess  the  same 
endowments  as  a  feeling  and  reflective  being  ?  and  was  she 
not  created  like  him  "in  the  image  of  God,"  to  be  "a  help 
meet  for  him  ?" 

Can  those  who  have  known  in  childhood  a  mother's 
watchful  and  yearning  love ; — in  youth,  a  sister's  fond 
affection  ; — and  in  maturer  years,  that  devoted  and  price- 
less tenderness  which  in  the  wife  "knows  no  variableness, 
neither  shadow  of  turning  ;" — and  yet  think  the  tie  which 
binds  them  lessens  his  mental  powers  ?  Can  he  so  degrade 
the  mother  of  his  children,  (he  woman  he  has  chosen  to  be 
the  companion  of  his  own  life — the  guide  of  theirs  ? — No  ; 
this  can  never  be  where  he  chooses  wisely. 

Varying  as  the  standard  -between  the  sexes  may  be, 
there  is  yet  that  beautiful  analogy  existing  between  them 
which  is  so  peculiarly  the  attribute  of  the  Almighty  in  all 
his  works.  Even  in  qualities  apparently  the  most  opposite, 
lie  those  subtle  links  which,  almost  imperceptibly  uniting, 
form  one  perfect  whole. 

Man  is  alike  superior  to  woman  in  mental  as  in  cor- 
poreal strength.  His  judgment, — his  imagination, — his 
passions, — have  that  predominant  power  best  adapted  for 
the  sex  which  is  to  hold  supremacy.  Yet,  if  nature  and 
religion  alike  point  out  the  province  of  woman  to  be  sub- 
mission,— and  under  the  influence  of  affection  that  duty 


becomes  a  pleasure, — still  it  is  not  as  au  inferior  being  she 
gives  the  rich  treasure  of  her  love  to  man.  She  stands  on 
a  level  with  him  in  the  scale  of  humanity  :  like  him  she 
has  her  allotted  duties  here,  her  hopes  of  eternal  life  here- 
after ;  and,  if  the  devotion  of  womanly  love  makes  her 
cheerfully  assume  the  subordinate  station,  that  is  no  argu- 
ment why  the  intellect  of  man  should  be  impaired  by  the 
contact.  I  allow,  if  he  selects  a  wife  for  riches,  beauty, 
or  any  extrinsic  quality,  regardless  of  her  moral  or  intel- 
lectual worth,  he  may  tind,  that  perpetual  collision,  where 
there  is  no  unity  in  heart  and  mind,  may  in  time  impair 
his  mental  vigour,  and  lower  the  general  tone  of  his  char- 
acter. But  such  will  not  be  the  case  when  he  is  guided  in 
his  selection  by  those  higher  endowments  of  heart  and 
mind  which  never  "make  themselves  wings  and  flee  away." 

Let  man  choose  wisely,  and  love  well ;  let  him  make 
the  woman  of  his  choice  indeed  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  the 
companion  of  his  life,  the  participator  in  all  his  joys  and 
griefs, — and  he  will  find  that,  far  from  sinking  him  in  the 
scale  of  knowledge, such  unrestrained  intercourse  of  thought 
and  feeling  will  mutually  have  an  opposite  tendency  :  his 
strength  will  impart  vigour  to  her  weakness,  and  her  soft- 
ness will  temper  his  strength. 

If  man  only  allies  himself  to  woman  as  the  toy  of  his 
leisure  hours,  well  may  he  lament  a  premature  exhaustion 
of  intellectual  power.  But,  let  him  treat  a  wife  with  that 
consideration  which  the  innate  delicacy  and  dignity  of 
woman  must  ever  urge  her  to  claim,  and  he  wiU  find  that 
she  is,  "in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  that  "help-raeet"  created 
by  God  to  pass  with  him  through  the  pilgrimage  of  time 
to  eternity. 

Unconnected  by  marriage  ties  myself,  I  maybe  accused 
of  supporting  a  theory  founded  only  on  crude  opinions;  but 
in  the  pure  sanctuary  of  woman's  heart  lies  a  deep  and 
holy  fount,  which,  like  the  rock  of  Meribah  when  struck 
by  the  prophet's  rod,  yields  a  gushing  stream. 

Fanny  Prescott. 


HOPE  AND  MEMORY. 


A    SKETCH. 


"  What  a  lovely  evening  !"  exclaimed  Cecil  Devereaux  to  his 
uncle,  as  they  rested  for  a  few  moments  on  the  brow  of  a  steep 
declivity,  ere  the  carriage  descended  into  the  valley  which  lay  at 
their  feet.  It  was  indeed  one  of  those  lovely  evenings  of  early 
autumn,  when  the  sun  casts  that  broad  mellow  light  which  tinges 
every  object  with  a  melancholy  splendour,  as  though  it  mourned 
the  coming  winter.  Nor  was  the  scene  less  beautiful :  the  vale 
wound  like  a  chain  of  emeralds  through  the  bosom  of  lofty  cliffs, 
whose  rugged  masses,  jutting  from  luxuriant  beds  of  heath  and 
fern,  flung  their  bold  fantastic  outlines,  a  giant  rampart,  against 
the  sky.  The  mountain  streams  glittered  like  silver  shafts  through 
the  feathery  foliage  of  the  ash  and  birch,  whose  pensile  branches 
almost  swept  the  rapid  stream  over  which  they  hung.  It  was  the 
eve  preceding  the  Sabbath,  and  an  air  of  peace  was  diffused  around 
the  scattered  cottages  which  nestled  in  those  deep  recesses,  in 
harmony  with  the  repose  of  nature.  No  sound  broke  the  universal 
stillness,  save  the  rich  melody  of  birds,  or  the  hoarse  murmurs 
of  the  river,  whose  foaming  waters  eddying  round  the  mimic 
rocks  which  impeded  their  course,  dashed  and  sparkled  in  the 
sunbeam. 

Far  different  were  the  feelings  with  which  the  travellers  sur- 
veyed the  scene,  Cecil  Devereaux  was  returning  from  Oxford  to 
that  beloved  home  where  the  fond  solicitude  of  parental  affection, 
and  the  still  dearer  tie  of  woman's  changeless  tenderness,  awaited 
him.  A  few  weeks  would  for  ever  unite  him  to  the  gentle  being 
on  whom  his  every  hope  of  earthly  happiness  reposed.  Imagina- 
tion glowingly  pourtrayed  the  heartfelt  enjoyments  of  domestic 
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life,  when  kindred  feelings  and  congenial  tastes  draw  still  closer 
the  bonds  of  wedded  love,  and  render  yet  more  sacred  the  precious 
ties  of  home.  "  Hope''''  invested  every  object  with  the  brightest 
colouring  ;  animated  every  feeling  with  a  delight  so  pure,  so  holy, 
that  as  he  gazed  around,  tears  of  thankfulness  and  rapture  trem- 
bled in  his  eyes. 

General  Devereaux  was  also  revisiting  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood, the  haunts  of  his  youth  : — but  he  was  returning  after  an 
absence  of  tliirty  years,  a  widowed  and  a  childless  man,  to  the 
scenes  he  had  quitted  a  young  and  happy  bridegroom.  No  fond 
anticipations  of  coming  felicity  warmed  his  joyless  spirit; — insen- 
sible alike  to  the  present  and  the  future,  his  whole  being  seemed 
concentrated  in  the  past .'  He  iiad  quitted  his  paternal  home  to 
embark  for  India,  on  the  day  he  became  the  husband  of  a  woman 
whom  he  had  long  fervently  loved  ;  and  "memory"  still  cherished 
the  first  timid  glance  of  his  bride,  as  on  quitting  their  native 
valley  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  eloquent  with  all  woman's  confi- 
ding tenderness.  That  silent  appeal  had  been  answered  by  devoted 
affection  through  life,  and  years  of  unbroken  attachment  in  death. 

The  only  alloy  to  the  happiness  of  Mrs.  Devereaux,  in  her 
union  with  a  man  whom  she  almost  idolized,  had  arisen  from  the 
dangers  incidental  to  a  soldier's  life;  but  even  these  apprehensions 
had  been  dissipated  by  his  permanent  establishment  in  Calcutta, 
where,  though  surrounded  by  the  luxury  and  ostentation  of  the 
East,  they  lived  in  that  style  of  simplicity  and  retirement  best 
adapted  to  their  mutual  wishes.  Devoted  to  each  other  in  the 
calm  tenor  of  domestic  life,  they  enjoyed  all  of  felicity  permitted 
on  earth.     Time  only 

"  render'd  the  wife  far  dearer  than  the  bride  ;" 
and  in  the  newly  awakened  fetlings  of  the  father,  General  Dever- 
eaux felt  the  love  and  happiness  of  the  husband  augmented. 

With  the  tenderest  solicitude  the  anxious  parents  sedulously 
cultivated  in  their  children  that  early  developement  of  intellect 
and  feeling  which  gave  a  rich  promise  of  future  excellence.  Fully 
impressed  with  the  awful  responsibility  of  the  parentad  character, 
they  sought,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  reason,  to  correct  the  evil 
and  strengthen  the  good  propensities  of  their  infant  minds  :  teach- 
ing, both  by  precept  and  example,  that  due  regulation  of  the 
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heart  aad  temper  which  is  alone  compatible  with  the  genuine 
spirit  of  Christianity.  Instead  of  tlie  weakly  yielding  self-indul- 
gence of  shrinking  from  the  infliction  of  punishment,  they  ever 
considered  the  future  advantage  of  these  dear  claimants  on  their 
watchful  tenderness,  and  felt  with  a  rapture  the  heart  of  a  parent 
alone  can  know,  that  "  the  seed  had  fallen  on  good  ground,"  and 
promised  a  rich  harvest.  Alas  !  these  precious  hopes  were  des- 
tined never  to  be  realized.  In  the  sportive  gaiety  of  childhood, 
or  the  early  bloom  of  youth,  one  by  one,  they  were  snatched 
away  ;  until  General  Devereaux  gazed  with  all  the  agony  of  a 
husband  and  a  father  on  the  pale  face  of  his  last  dying  little  one, 
as  it  lay  pillowed  on  the  bosom  of  its  mother.  That  mother  felt 
the  loss  of  her  babes  with  maternal  anguish  ;  yet  she  sustained 
her  bereavement  as  a  wife  and  a  Christian  ;  repressing  her  own 
sorrow  to  soothe  that  of  her  now  childless  husband.  But  her 
ceaseless  watchings  over  the  dear  sufferers,  and  the  secret  yearn- 
ings of  a  mother's  heart,  preyed  deeply  on  a  constitution  naturally 
delicate  ;  and  ere  a  few  months  had  passed  away.  General  Dever- 
eaux saw,  with  an  agony  which  mocked  consolation,  the  near 
ap|)roach  of  that  hour  which  must  take  from  him  a  being  so 
tenderly  beloved.  As  he  hung  over  her  couch  in  silent  anguish, 
anticipating  every  wish  of  the  dear  invalid, — she,  too,  felt  the 
bitterness  of  separation  ;  and  the  tenderness  of  the  wife  subdued 
the  fortitude  of  the  Christian. 

No  domestic  dissensions,  no  jarring  interests,  had  embittered 
their  union ;  but  the  glad  duty  and  affection  of  the  wife  had  ever 
been  met  by  the  watchful  tenderness  of  the  husband.  Even  in 
the  moment  of  dissolution,  the  hallowed  feelings  of  conjugal  love 
beamed  on  her  countenance,  ere  the  last  faint  breath  quivered 
coldly  on  his  lips,  and  her  spirit  returned  to  God  who  gave  it ! 

Many  weeks  elapsed  before  the  bereaved  husband  awakened 
to  the  consciousness  of  misery.  As  recollection  again  returned, 
unable  to  bear  the  scenes  of  former  happiness,  he  exchanged  into 
a  regiment  on  active  service,  wholly  devoting  himself  to  the 
arduous  duties  of  a  soldier's  life.  In  vain  had  Sir  Cecil  Dever- 
eaux urged  him  to  relinquish  his  command  and  seek  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family  that  repose,  and  those  soothing  attentions,  which  a 
broken  spirit  and  increasing  years  seemed  peculiarly  to  demand. 
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At  length  that  yearning  to  re-visit  the  scenes  of  infancy,  which 
lingers  in  every  human  heart,  and  becomes  stronger  in  the  decline 
of  life,  induced  him  to  return  to  England.  Cecil  Devereaux,  who 
joined  him  at  Portsmouth,  saw  with  deep  regret,  that  at  every 
stage  of  their  journey  the  wounds  of  his  bruised  spirit  bled 
afresh.  Each  well-known  spot  recalled  a  thousand  agonizing 
remembrances,  and  "opened  all  the  cells"  where  "memort/"  slept. 
Startled  from  those  blissful  reveries  which  the  near  approach 
to  home  had  excited,  Cecil  watched,  in  pitying  silence,  the  agony 
depicted  on  the  pallid  brow  and  quivering  lip  of  General  Dever- 
eaux ;  or  the  deep  flush  which  j)assed  across  the  rigid  features, 
leaving  them  still  more  ghastly.  Lost  to  all  external  sense,  the 
mourner  was  only  roused  to  consciousness  by  the  soft,  fuU  peal  of 
the  evening  bells,  as  they  struck  upon  his  ear,  and  smote  like  a 
knell  on  his  feelings.  When  last  he  heard  their  joyous  tones, 
they  proclaimed  his  marriage,  speaking  the  glad  assurance  of 
future  happiness.  Stricken  by  the  bitterness  of  the  contrast,  he 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and  burst  into  tears ! 

Fanny  Prescott. 
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